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THE death of General Sheridan has 
removed from life anuther veteran leader 
whose military career has been that of 
high distinction. The few that remain 
North and South may well receive the 
earnest consideration that talent and 
high moral qualities in the old soldier 
should command. General Sheridan 
was one of the youngest commanding 
officers of the army in the late war, but 
early in its course he won a brilliant 
reputation for courage and executive 
capacity. As one of the veteran officers 
of the regular army, and yet scarcely be- 
yond middle life, the announcement of 
his illness in the spring of last year 
operated like a shock upon the public. 
The disease being a valvular affection of 
the heart that usually proves fatal, there 
was at once a strong expression Of sym- 
pathy and regret from all parts of the 
country. Medical skill availed only to 
mitigate his sufferings and to retard the 
fatal result. On Sunday, August 5th, 
in one of the attacks that accompanied 
his malady, the man who never flinched 
in the face of danger and counted no 
exposure too great for his physical 
powers, succumbed, and died at Non- 
quitt, Mass., whither he had been taken 
on a Government steamer, and where for 
a few weeks he had appeared to im- 
prove. 

In a discussion of Mr. Sheridan's char- 
acter over twenty years ago, Mr. S. R. 
Wells said :— 

‘* What do we see in the organization 
of this gentleman ?” 


This: 


‘* A snugly built, compact, and 
hardy physical system, aud a well -pro- 


portioned brain. The chest is full, and 
the lungs, heart, and other internal 
organs sufficient for the elaboration of 
vitality with which to supply an active, 
wide-awake, and vigorous mind. 

‘* His is a healthful organization ; and 
his pursuits of late have been such as to 
develop his power of endurance, as well 
as to quicken and intensify his mental 


PHILIP 


H. SHERIDAN. 


operations. There is no excess of adipose 
matter in this temperament; it is fairly 
The nervous, sanguine, and bil- 
ious predominate, with only enough of 
the lymphatie to lubricate the machin- 
ery. Nor is there any marked dispro- 
portion in the phrenological develop- 
ments. The brain is high from the ear 
to the top, and sufficiently broad at the 
base, and long from Individuality to the 
occiput. There is, therefore, a high de- 
gree of ambition, stability, moral sense, 
and trust; together with great execu- 
tiveness and tenacity of purpose, with 
just cautiousness enough to give pru- 
dence without fear or timidity. 

‘*There is sufficient self-esteem to give 
assurance and self-reliance, and suf 
ficient intellect to give practical common 
sense. That he is decidedly prompt and 
plucky, is evinced by both his phrenol- 
ogy and physiognomy. The eyes are 
set well apart, and are prominent and 
expressive. The nose is long, full, and 
pointed, with no beef about it. The 
upper lip, long and full. The chin long 
and prominent, the jaws strong and mas- 
sive, and the neck rather short and 
large. The hair is fine, but wiry and 
tough. 

‘*The perceptive faculties, as a class, 
are large, and so are the reflectives. 
Causality, Comparison, Mirthfulness, 
Constructiveness, Form, Size, Weight, 
Order, Individuality, and Calculation 
are all large. 

** Asa soldier, he would do his work 
quickly and thoroughly—leaving no 
stone unturned to accomplish a desired 
object. If heis not the most scrupulous 
of men, neither is he cruel or vindictive. 
On the contrary, he is kindly disposed. 
He is also confident and self-relying, re- 
spectful and affectionate. As asurgeon, 
he would do his work thoroughly and 
quickly, notwithstanding the groans of 
his patient. He has no vindictiveness 
or malice, but is governed in his action 
by his best judgment, sanctioned by the 
moral sense, as to what is right and ex- 


mixed. 
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pedient. He is eminently a man for 
an emergency. 

‘** Acquisitiveness is not large, so that 
he may not fully appreciate the true 
value of property, but he would never 
keep the shilling so near the eye that he 
might not see the dollar beyond. 

‘*Had he been educated for a learned 
profession, law would probably have 
been the first choice, or the most appro- 
priate ; surgery and medicine the secoud. 
It is, however, certain that he would 
have made an admirable navigator or 
explorer, or a good railroad man. His 
organization and temperament are some- 
what like those of General Grant ; and 
we are not surprised that he should have 
been selected by that officer for the 
station he now fills. He will not disap- 
point his friends or the people; while 
his opponents will give him credit for 
being true to his trust, and for doing his 
work thoroughly and well.” 

Philip H. Sheridan was born in Somer- 
set, O., on March 6th, 1831. His pa- 
rents were Irish, and had come to Amer- 
ica only three years before his birth. 
He was sent out to earn his living ina 
dry-goods store when he was thirteen 
years of age, and served four years in 
that station, and then at last succeeded, 
very unexpectedly, in getting a nomina- 
tion to West Point. He was graduated 
in July 1853, and appointed immedi- 
ately toa post inthearmy with the brevet 
rank of second lieutenant of Infantry. 

When the war broke out he was serv- 
ing as Captain of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment of the United States Infantry, but 
his superior ability had already been 
recognized, and he was appointed Quar- 
termaster to Gen. Halleck in the Missis- 
sippi campaign of 1862. His qualities as 
an inspiring leader on the battle-field 
marked him out for rapid promotion, 
and before that campaign ended he was 
made Colonel of the Second Michigan 
Volunteer Cavalry. After the memor- 
able engagement at Boonville, Gen. Rose- 
crans reported his ‘‘ fearless gallantry ” 
and recommended him for further pro- 
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motion. President Lincoln gave him the 
commission of Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers. His career after that was one 
of great activity and usefulness to the 
Union cause. He led the advance in 
Kentucky at the head of the Eleventh 
Division, took part in the battle of Perry- 
ville, and was in the subsequent notable 
march to the relief of Nashville. He 
was assigned to the command of the 
Cumberland, and with his division did 
brilliant service in the Tennessee cam- 
paign, particularly at the battle of Mur- 
freesboro’, where his splendid work se- 
cured his promotion tothe rank of Major- 
General. He was a conspicuous figure in 
the actions in and about Cold Harbor, and 
on August 4th was put in command of 
the Army of the Shenandoah. 

It was in October, 1864, that he made 
the famous ride on his war horse to Win- 
chester that is the subject of Thomas 
Buchanan Read's familiar and stirring 
poem, ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.” He dashed 
into the panic-stricken ranks of Union 
soldiers who were fleeing from General 
Early. His presence acted like magic 
in restoring the hope and spirits of the 
fugitives. They rallied around the gal- 
lant little commander, and he charged 
upon Early’s force, who hadn’t dreamed 
of his coming to the front, and drove 
them back in disorder. He practically 
turned a sorry rout into a notable vic- 
tory. This feat won him the familiar 
title of ‘‘ The Hero of Winchester,” and 
the honor of an appointment of Briga- 
dier-General in the regular army, and 
the special thanks of Congress. 

From February 27, to March, 1865, he 
made a great raid from Winchester to 
Petersburg. He was in the Richmond 
campaign from March 25 to April 9. 
On April 1 he defeated the Confederates 
at Five Forks, which battle compelled 
the abandonment of Petersburg and 
Richmond by the enemy. He gallantly 
led the pursuit of the Confederate com- 
mander, General Lee, and was present 
at the final capitulation, April 9. 

After the war he held several import- 
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ant and responsible positions, and final- 
ly on the retirement of General W. T. 
Sherman in February, 1884, he was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Army, which position 
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he held when he died. General 
Sheridan married late in life, and by 
his death leaves a widow and four 
children, three girls and a boy, the 
latter about seven years old. 


roe 


TO-MORROW. 


Wuart if we walk the wastes of life to-day— 
Weighed down by cares and sick of heart 
with sorrow; 
There waits for us across the dreary way 
The golden dawn and splendor of To-mor- 
row, 
To-morrow 
Our path shall blossom like the meads of May. 


From Heaven's peace we feel to-day outcast, 
We marvel if God marks the falling sparrow, 
And to the shorn lamb tempers the fierce 
blast— 
Ah well! We shall get back our faith To- 
morrow. 
To-morrow 
Our doubts and fears and travails will be past! 


To-day we 
smarts, 


hug our chains and nurse our 


And have no courage to pluck forth the ar- 
row 
Pressing with venom’d point into our hearts— 
But we shall be more firm and brave To- 
morrow. 
To-morrow 
We shall more nobly, wisely act our parts. 
To-day our souls are torn with death-like 
throes, 
But in the furrows scarrec by torturing har- 
row, 
The Master of Life’s seed-fields patient sows 
The harvest we shall reap with joy To-mor- 
row. 
To-morrow 
Our wilderness shall blossom as the rose! 


ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 





UNFULFILLED ASPIRATIONS. — Many 
Theresas have been born who found for 
themselves no epic life wherein there 
was a constant unfolding of far-resonant 
action ; perhaps only a life of mistakes, 
the offspring of a certain spiritual gran- 
deur ill-matched with the meanness of 
opportunity ; perhaps a tragic failure 
which found no sacred poet, and sank 
unwept into oblivion. With dim lights 
and tangled circumstances they tried to 
shape their thought and deed in noble 


agreement, but after all, to common 
eyes, their struggles seemed mere incon- 
sistency and formlessness ; for these later 
born Theresas were helped by no co- 
herent social faith and order, which 
could perform the function of knowledge 
for the ardently willing soul, their ardor 
alternated between a vague ideal and the 
common yearning of womanhood ; so 
that the one was disapproved as ex- 
travagance and the other condemned as 
a lapse. GEORGE ELIOT. 





BE FREE, 


F a reserved seat in heaven could be 
bought for a few thousand dollars ; 
or if good health and happiness could be 
had for the money, there would be an 
immense demand for tickets entitling 
the holder to healthy, happy life here 
and hereafter. 

All the energies of one’s being would 
be bent to make enough money to pur- 
chase at least one ticket for himself, and, 
mayhap, another for wife or child, in- 


fluential friend or weakly neighbor. 
But he wouldn’t help his enemy up 
there to a seat beside him. O, no. But 
for himself there would have to be a 
ticket without fail ; he would work for 
it, and maybe starve or steal for it. 
Every Irishman and Englishman would 
readily fight for it; and all the people 
would come forward ready to do a great 
deal to obtain it. But just stop them and 
say, the tickets are not to be had in that 
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way. It is not the doingso much as the 
being something that is required. You 
must be freemen: the people are en- 
slaved, and the longer they remain in 
bondage the harder do their taskmasters 
become, and the more hopeless and help- 
less are the efforts made to escape. 

The people ask for health. O, yes, 
they say, they want bodily vigor, and 
will gulp down, greedily, bottle after 
bottle of noxious drugs for the purpose 
of making them feel well ‘‘after tak- 
ing.” But tell them to live temperately, 
carefully observing nature’s laws, and 
they turn away sorrowful. 

Something has the mastery over them, 
and it requires too much of an effort to 
break away into right living. Give 
them bitter doses and they will swallow 
them; only let indulgences be had for 
the buying, and people will contentedly 
sin away. Their conduct says: Appetite 
or passion is my master, and I do not 
possess moral strength enough to break 
loose. 

Whatever a man does that his knowl- 
edge, reason, and conscience disapprove 
of, has enslaved him to that extent. 
If he eats what he considers injurious, 
or takes one mouthful of food too much, 
or one swallow of a drink when con- 
science says, ‘‘ Don’t” ; or if he thinks 
a thought or performs an act that he 
deems not right, or assents to a wrong, 
he does a double evil, a wrong action, 
and a hurt to his inner consciousness ; 
he weakly yields a point, and evil has 
gained one step more in the mastery 
over him. 

There are those who live in subjection 
to the will of others who control them 
in nearly all they do; but there are 
many more persons who have enslaved 
themselves and are so blind they will not 
see, or the will power is so weak that they 
tamely submit to be ruled by whatever 
their senses crave or ask for. Custom, 
or somebody’s opinion, controls their 
outward acts, and maybe ignorance and 
indolence have bound shackles upon 
them, and they are as submissive to 
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wrongdoing as though strong irons 
were clinched upon them and they did 
not know the iron to be old and rusted 
and breakable. There is nothing in life 
so sweet as freedom, and surely no 
human creature has a right to enslave 
or be enslaved by another. 

In nature there is a charm where the 
wildness and freedom and beauty of 
hill, stream, and forest are far from 
haunts of man ; and one trammeled by 
society and hampered by others’ opin- 
ions can but feel a secret gladness to 
sometimes make an escape here ; and he 
almost envies the birds and squirrels as 
they frolic about in outspoken glee. 
Well may a man stand amid nature’s 
boundlessness and, drawing himself up 
to his full height, shout. aloud: ‘‘Give 
me liberty or give me death!” while a 
feeling of invigorated life goes tingling 
from his finger tips down to the bottom 
of his boots : maybe they are tight boots, 
that give an unpleasant tingle to corns 
and bunions, and the man’s feet are not 
free, they have been bound and warped 
out of symmetrical shape. 

It is said that you can not take an In- 
dian from his natural wild state of liv- 
ing and in any way tame or enslave 
him. The delight of freedom is too 
strong in his nature to allow himself to 
be bound in civilized fetters. 

White men, in their boasted superior- 
ity, should have an innate love of liberty 
so deep and abiding that they could 
stand with a straight independence and 
declare themselves free in every best 
sense of the word. 

In Palestine there is a turtle-dove 
that, if kept in a cage, will droop and 
die. It isof so free spirit that it can not 
bear imprisonment. There are some 
human caged birds drooping and dying 
because their best powers and faculties 
do not have free play ; and when they 
would spread their wings and fly out in 
one direction, they strike against the 
wires of poverty, ill health, other peo- 
ple’s opinions, social custom, or some 
hindrance they do not feel strong 
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enough to break through, and finally lie 
drooping ir. the bottom of the cage, be- 
numbed and dead to all life's best things ; 
they have not watched for a crack in 
the door, or, by a course of fasting and 
prayer, made themselves lean enough to 
crawl through some opening between 
the wires. 

Work and worry are often bad mas- 
ters, but an active, worthy doing is an 
excellent servant and safe body-guard. 
The most domineering masters will 
make the most slavish underlings, and 
to determinedly assume the mastery of a 
wrong, will make it crouch to the dust. 

How many persons will say : ‘‘I know 
this is not quite the right thing to do, 
but others do it, and it is no worse for 
me than for them.” Satan, I think, 
gently pats us on the head when he 
whispers to our conscience : ‘‘ Others do 
the same, and‘it is no worse for you.” 


Healthful activity is healthful life; 
and brain, heart, and body should be 
so fully occupied that there would be no 
room for evil to creep in and secure an 
abiding place. 

Right living, combined with the best 
possible use made of all our faculties, 
implies the noblest, happiest, broadest 
freedom to which man can attain; the 
grandest freedom to all healthful bodily 
functions, freedom to the best uses of the 
intellect, a free play to the moral and 
spiritual nature, and the most harmoni- 
ous social life attainable. There is 
nothing in life sweeter and dearer to a 
noble nature than freedom. 

Be strong in whatsoever is right and 
best, be free from every wrong entan- 
glement, and you will have a ticket 
that will pass you into an eternal 
heaven. 

LISSA B. 





THE LESSON 


Eacu day on unreturning wings 
Its task of honest duty brings, 
And he who like the lark that sings 

With rapture on its spiral way, 
Performs his work with hopeful cheer, 
However small or vast his sphere, 
Will find that heaven isjalways near 

The songful soul that cheers the day. 


The modest minstrel of the sky, 
Soaring to heaven’s windows high, 
Flooding with music far and nigh 

The rapt heart in the human breast, 
Aims not at portals in the sun: 
But when its airy task is done, 
Unconscious of the honors won, 

It flutters to its lowly nest. 


OF CONTENT. 


Could I put heart-pulse into speech, 
This is the lesson I would teach : 
Whatever is beyond thy reach 

Strive not with anxious soul to get. 
When pride misleads, at last we find 
That we have lost sweet peace of mind, 
Kindled the envy of our kind, 

And made ourselves the slaves of debt. 


The sparrow can not soar and sing, 

Like the sky-lark on vibrant wing; 

And yet the small, brown, twittering thing 
Falls not unnoticed from on high. 

Its mission is among the leaves; 

Its home beneath the cottage eaves; 

And not where rain and sunlight weaves 
A bow across the arching sky. 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY, 





NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 
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SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 


A POSITIVE, emphatic organization 
this, suggestive at first glance of the 
stanch old Covenanter, and we trow that 
a glance backward in his genealogy will 
bring to view the alliance of his blood 
to one of those stern old fellows who 
staked his all for opinion’s sake. The 


temperament is of that sort which gives 
solidity to a mental constitution whose 
bias is toward steadfastness and resolute- 


ness. With so marked a crown and that 
type of body, Sir Wilfrid should be like 
the rock of Gibraltar when his mind 
is made up. He is the man to sup- 
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port an unpopular measure; opposi- tions, sharp in drawing the line between 


tion braces him up and stimulates the 
action of his faculties. In a quiet at- 
mosphere he is like thesleeping lion. He 
has a decided character that is known to 
all, but the energy that is his requires 
occasions above the commonplace for 
its development. Small matters do not 
awaken more than a passing attention. 
He is not, however, unmindful of de- 








the good and indifferent, whether it con- 
cerns moral or physical affairs, and 
therefore, considering the apparent 
breadth of his head, severe in censure. 
He would bea judge whose rulings would 
have the character of a rather severe 
impartiality as his intellect and conscien- 
tiousness sustaining that great Firm- 
ness are not offset by so marked a de- 





SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 


tails, for his perceptive organs are by no 
means small, but he is organized for a 
broad field of action, for the wholesale 
rather than the retail department. His 
intellect appreciates principles, and is 
philosophical in its range. To plan, to 
organize, is native to him; to inspirit 
others, tosuperintend their performance 
of the work his proper field. We infer 
from the expression of his face that he 
is critical, and close in his discrimina- 


velopment of Benevolence as to give him 
an undue bias toward generosity. His 
sense of duty prompts him to deeds of 
philanthropy that are based upon a 
broad plane of principle and have a 
wide effect, and thus commend them- 
selves to his impressions of expediency. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson is the son of the 
late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, of Aspatria, 
Cumber!and, a family that has been 
prominent in the county for nearly 
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three hundred years, and received its 
baronetcy from James I. He was born 
September 4, 1829, and succeeded to the 
title and estates on his father’s death, in 
1867. From an early age he has been 
an advocate of the Temperance move- 
ment, and is now the leader of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom Alliance, organized to pro- 
mote temperance legislation in Parlia- 
ment, and its recognized spokesman in 
the House of Commons. 

At the general election of 1859 he ran 
in conjunction with his uncle, the late 
Sir James Graham, as a candidate for the 
representation of Carlisle, and was elect- 
ed by only a very narrow majority over 
his opponent, a gentleman of great influ- 
ence in the locality. In March, 1864, he 
first moved for leave to introduce the 
measure now so well known as the Per- 
missive Bill, the main principle of which 
is the giving totwo-thirds of the inhabit- 
ants of any parish or township of Great 
Britain an absolute power to prohibit 
the issue of licenses for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors within their districts. 
This measure at first was supported by 
only forty members out of six hundred 
and sixty-five. 

In 1865,Sir Wilfrid was displaced at the 
general election by his former opponent, 
Mr. Hodgson ; but at the election three 
years later, on appealing to an enlarged 
constituency as a supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone, he was re-elected. He succeeded 
on June 18, 1880, in gaining a vote of 
the House of Commons indorsing the 
principle of his measure. It carried no 
legislative power, but it was an expres- 
sion of the opinion of the House that such 
a measure would be beneficial. It was 
known as the Local Option Resolution, 
and was passed by a majority of twenty- 
Six. 

In 1885, he was a Parliamentary can- 
didate for the new Cockermouth division 
of Cumberland, but was defeated by a 
Conservative majority of ten. In 1886, 
as a Gladstonian Liberal, he gained the 
seat by a considerable majority. He is 
a familiar figure in the House of Com 
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mons, where, as in the country districts, 
he is very popular. His speeches, en- 
livened with humorous touch and racy 
anecdote, are appreciated even by those 
who differ with him. He is inclined to 
pacific measures in the government 
policy ; hence his opposition to war and 
perpetual pensions, is well known. He 
also consistently opposes every year the 
custom of the House of Commons to 
adjourn on the day of the Derby, the 
great English horse-race, though he 
is never successful in inducing the 
House to sit. 

When members see him rise they ex- 
pect some expression that involves an 
adherence to duty and religion, some 
resolution that may strike at a favorite 
usage, and so they are prepared for a 
laugh: that does not at all disturb his 
well-kept equipose. 

Sir Wilfrid isa member of the estab- 
lished church, but a broad or evangelical 
churchman. At the late meeting of the 
Baptist Total Abstinence Association he 
was made chairman, and conducted the 
proceedings with ability. In the course 
of the discussions he frequently partici- 
pated in them and called attention to a 
debate that had just occurred in the 
House of Commons when fourteen 
speakers condemned the extension of ‘the 
liquor traffic to the native races of India. 
He was glad, he said, that they had got as 
far as protecting the native races, but 
they should also protect their own coun- 
trymen. He wittily remarked also, that 
‘*the House of Commons had declared 
that no man should deal in aleohol un- 
less he had a good moral character, and 
that put the liquor dealers on a sep- 
arate footing from other people, and the 
magistrates were very particular. Well, 
he was sure if he applied to a bench 
of Tory magistrates, he would not get a 
license. The licensed victuallers were 
respectable—they said so themselves. 
They congratulated themselves at all 
their anniversaries and dinners that they 
had got through another year respect- 
ably without getting into jail.” 














DANIEL HAND. 
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THE NEGRO-CHILD’S FRIEND. 


‘* How very Southernish,” one might 
be inclined to say on looking on this 
portrait. It certainly reminds us of the 
old style Southern gentleman, one of 
the Calhoun or Polk style, especially 
in the expression and pose, while the 
dress is old-fashioned enough. 

Mr. Hand, however, is of New Eng- 
land parentage, and if the physiognomy 





and intimate an organization of superior 
quality. The nervous elements are 
marked, but there is vital capacity 
enough to supplement them, and impart 
to brain and body an unusual degree of 
elasticity and tenacity. Such a man 
is constitutionally active, resilient, en- 
during ; his mental faculties are alert 
and susceptible. The twinkle in those 


DANIEL HAND, 


be suggestive of the man born below 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line, it must be 
that nearly fifty years of residence and 
active employment in a Georgia city be- 
before the opening of the late war, are 
to be credited with the production of 
such natural changes as climate and as- 
sociation will in time effect. 

The features are clear-cut, delicate, 


keen eyes, which the engraver has well 
brought out, shows a bright, prompt 
mind on both the intellectual and moral 
sides. Weshould say that his disposition 
has much of the cheerful and happy in 
it, so that obstacles, accidents, and mis- 
fortunes have never pressed so heavily 
upon his spirit, that he could not discern 
a ray of sunshine on some side or from 
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some point of view. He is an ambitious 
man; always entertained rather high 
aims, and enjoyed success much. _A 
large degree of acquisitiveness is evident 
in his portrait, but the elevation of the 
head with its full, strong, moral nature 
shows that the motives to gain must 
have been colored by principles of a sort 
that removed him from the sphere of a 
mere self-seeker. Very decided in opin- 
ion, and perhaps to strangers appearing 
reserved and haughty, he nevertheless 
possesses a strong social disposition, and 
enjoys the inner, confidential familiari- 
ties that belong to true and tried friend- 
ships. 

Daniel Hand’s recent gift of a million 
or more dollars for the education of 
colored children in the South has 
brought him conspicuously before the 
public, and the fact of his Northern 
origin and long residence in the South 
renders his deed of philanthropy nota- 
ble. He comes of a family that is trace- 
able to Puritan origin, his earliest Amer- 
ican ancestor being John Hand, of 
whom Dr. Alvin Talcott, in his record 
of the earliest settlers of Guilford, Conn., 
gives the following account: ‘* John 
Hand was a leading member of a com- 
pany that emigrated from Maidstone, 
Kent, England (about 1635) first to Lynn, 
Mass.; but not liking that place they 
sent a delegation to the east end of Long 
Island, then in possession of the Indians. 
Their report was favorable, and through 
the Governors of Connecticut and New 
Haven they purchased a tract of land 
for settlement for thirty pounds, naming 
the place Southampton. In 1648 John 
Hand was one of the original patentees 
of East Hampton, and resided there till 
his death, in 1660. John Hand’s name 
stands first in the documents relating to 
the purchase of land from the Indians, 
and first in the list of civil magistrates. 

Daniel Hand is also the last repre- 
sentative of the family name in Con- 
necticut, excepting a brother, Judge 
Hand, formerly of Detroit, who, like 
himself, is without family, and a maiden 
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cousin of even greater age than himself. 
Hence with him dies out another of the 
old Puritan surnames, which have sur- 
vived on Connecticut soil for upward of 
250 years. 

Born in 1801, in the neighborhood 
where his forefathers had lived for five 
generations, he was brought up in the 
simple manner of those homely Con- 
necticut people and when old enough 
looked to the outer world for oppor- 
tunity to achieve fortune. 

At the age of seventeen he went to Au- 
gusta, Ga., in charge of his uncle, Daniel 
Meigs, an old Augusta merchant, whom 
he succeeded in business, and there he 
lived continuously till about the begin- 
ning of the war, in 1861. About fifteen 
years before the breaking out of the war, 
Mr. Hand had associated with him in his 
Augusta business George W. Williams, 
a native Georgian, who had previously 
been in his employ as clerk for some 
years. It is in regard to the relations of 
Mr. Hand and Mr. Williams that the 
newspapers have “muddled” matters 
unnecessarily, and we use the account 
of a Tribune correspondent in stating 
what these relations were. 

Some years before the war, Mr. 
Williams had established a branch of 
the Augusta business in Charleston, 
under the firm name of Hand, Wil- 
liams & Wilcox (Mr. Wilcox, the junior 
partner, being a nephew of Daniel 
Hand). When the war came on, Mr. 
Hand’s capital was largely employed in 
the Charleston business, Mr. Wilcox 
having succeeded to the Augusta busi- 
ness and withdrawn from the Charles- 
ton firm. Mr. Williams, as a Southern 
man, continued the Charleston business 
during the war, having the use of Mr. 
Hand's capital, which the Confederate 
Government vainly endeavored to con- 
fiseate by legal proceedings against Mr. 
Hand, on the ground that he was a 
Northern man of pronounced Anti- 
Slavery sentiments. 

Mr. Hand seems to have passed the 
ordeal of this inquisition, and quietly re- 
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tired to the mountains of North Carolina, 
and there spent his time in reading and 
waiting for the final result. After the 
war he came North and left it to his 
old partner, Williams, to adjust the 
business and make up accounts, volun- 
tarily allowing him almost indefinite and 
unlimited time for doing so. When this 
was accomplished, Mr. Williams quietly 
came North and handed over to Mr. 
Hand his portion of the long-invested 
capital and its accumulations. 

Of the truth of this statement the edi- 
tor of the PHRENOLOGICAL is personally 
cognizant, as he has had from Mr. Wil- 
liams himself, an old friend of the cause 
represented by this publication, a state- 
ment of like tenor. 

It may be added that at a time when 
to all appearance the entire bulk of his 


fortune was in imminent jeopardy of 
total loss by reason of unfortunate cot- 
ton speculations in which Mr. Williams 
became involved, and when creditors 
and suits were pressing him on every 
side, Mr. Hand stood aloof from any 
step toward pressing or securing his 
claim, and quietly remarked “If Mr. 
Williams lives he will pay his debts. I 
am not at all concerned about it.” 

Mr. Hand’s philanthropic spirit has 
been shown in other ways, his aim being 
to devote to uses of a public and private 
sort the wealth that has become his—in 
the simple performance of an ordinary 
vocation. For several years he has 
lived in Guilford, near the place of his 
birth, where an academy bearing his 
name is one of his gifts to the people. 

EDITOR. 





THE EMIN BEY RELIEF EXPEDITIONS. 


HE heart of Africa, for so long a 
period as to embrace this genera- 
tion and the last, has been an unsolved 
enigma to the philanthropist and apos- 
tle of Christian science. With the 
lamented Dr. David Livingstone are as- 
sociated the difficulties and the condi- 
tions described that embarrass the ex- 
plorer, investigator, and teacher in any 
part of the regions known as pagan 
Africa: pagan because unknown to 
Christian nations. 

Henry M. Stanley has shown to the 
world the circumstances into which one 
is plunged who undertakes to open up 
the absolute condition of the ‘‘ dark con- 
tinent,” and to detail the barbarous pro- 
pensities of its natives. Everyone can 
readily perceive with what perseverance 
and heroism the expeditions heretofore 
undertaken have been for the most part 
sustained, and the published reports 
show the principal needs and the princi- 
pal obstacles to be overcome ere success 
isattained. These reports fairly con- 
sidered from one standpoint and another, 
lead to the definite conclusion that the 
field for Christianizing the country be- 


low the eastern equatorial region, is 
large, and abundantly supplied with ma- 
terials for operation. 

A few nations have looked into this 
state of affairs in Africa, and promoted 
expeditions of discovery and coloniza- 
tion; England, France, and Germany 
have been especially prominent. Eng- 
land has, perhaps, more home interest 
in Africa than her contemporaries, and 
she has, in her way, led in these move- 
ments. France, of recent date, has done 
nothing remarkably efficient, although 
she seems to have not forgotten the ex- 
isting claims on her generosity, while 
Germany may safely put forth her hand 
for the palm of thanks and appreciation 
owing to very recent efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

The affair in which general interest is 
centered now is the expedition sent out 
a while since by the German Govern- 
ment, headed by a German physician 
and scientist of some eminence, Emin 
Pasha, as he is generally called, his real 
name being Schnitzer. 

Of his attempt to penetrate far into 
the terrible wilds, everyone has to a 
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more or less degree, read or been told, 
and it is to relieve him from his embar- 
rassed position on the upper Nile that 
the Stanley and other expeditions have 
been arranged and are now being car- 
ried into effect. 

Dr. Schnitzer is a native of Silesia, 
and about forty-eight years of age, hav- 
ing been born March 28, 1840. From 


returned soon afterward to Germany. 
In 1876 we find the adventurous Ger- 
man in the service of the Egyptian Gev- 
ernment, that had sent him to negotiate 
with the Governor General of Soudan. 
He was then known by the name Emin 
Effendi, which he had assumed that he 
might the better act in his official ca- 
pacity. With many years of experience 











EMIN PASHA. 


early youth he evinced a strong desire 
for investigations in natural science, 
and after completing a course in medi- 
cine he went to Turkey, where oppor- 
tunity brought him to the notice of 
Ismail Hakki Pasha, with whom he 
visited Armenia, Syria, and Arabia. In 
1873 his patron died, and Dr. Schnitzer 


and life among the Turkish people, he 
had become so familiar with their lan- 
guage and customs as to pass for one. 
General Gordon took him into his 
confidence and intrusted him with duties 
of a difficult nature. He madea journey 
of inspection through the country, and 
a mission to Uganda to meet the re- 
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nowned King Mtesa, and won a high 
reputation by his successes. He entered 
heartily into the effort of Gordon to 





NATIVE OF DIVA. 
suppress the slave trade that had grown 
into very large dimensions at Khartoum 
and; was prosecuted in the outlying 
country by slave dealers, who hesitated 
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not to use deadly violence in secur- 
ing their wretched prey. With much 
difficulty and at great personal risk, 
Emin traveled here and there among 
the tribes and sought interviews with 
their chiefs and with the heads of prov- 
inces. The disturbed state of the coun- 
try at that time, owing to the influence 
of the ‘‘ False Prophet” Mahdi, added 
much to the labor of our German-Turk, 
but he accomplished more than might 
have been expected toward restricting 
the traffic in human lives, especially 
when the indifference of the Egyptian 
Government toward it is considered. 

In the southern part of the Soudan, 
at Wadoli, Emin Bey set up his head- 
quarters, where he has been very active 
in promoting the interests of the people. 
A letter written in April, 1887, says: 
‘* We sow, harvest, and live day by day 
here, as if it could last forever. I neglect 
in no respect my people. We have 
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passed through sad and hard days to- 
gether, and I should hold it as shameful 
My people, in 


now to desert my post. 





SLAVE OWNER, 


ARAB 
spite of many necessities, are brave and 
good.” From this point it is that he 
has operated in his negotiations with the 
neighboring tribes, seeking to ex- 
tend the range of his influence, and 
to open the way to the establish- 
ment of direct measures for the 
enlightenment of the negroes. 

The face under the fez 
enough like a Turk’s of the better 
stamp to deceive the inexperienced 
observer. It is the face of a 


looks 
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Pasha and the others, has fitted out a 
party whose leader is Dr. Carl Peters, a 
graduate of Berlin University, a man of 
some thirty-two years, and one endowed 
with a good allowance of push and 
mental capacity. Dr. Peters has had 
some official experience in Africa, in the 
interests of his own country, and so has 
obtained a fair knowledge of the requi- 
sitions of such an enterprise as he has 
undertaken. The relations which the 
Arabs hold with the natives of the 
Congo neighborhood are anything but 
friendly. The most marked and, it may 
hereditary characteristic of this 
barbarous, nomadic people is their pros- 
ecution of that most brutal of traffies, 
the slave trade. in his books 
gives thrilling and sym- 
pathetic accounts of the terrors of this 
trade. The Arabs, in their numerous 
raids on the not 


be said, 


Stanley, 
on the Congo, 


native villages, do 





thoughtful man. There is force 
enough indicated to confirm what 
is said of his spirit and courage,. 
while at the bottom he must have 
a tender and sympathetic heart. 

It is not a matter of wonder- 
ment that most people look upon 
these bold enthusiasts with doubt 
and gloomy expectations of little 
good resulting from their adven- 
tures, for in the face of such great 
obstacles as they necessarily meet, 
success is won only at the greatest 
cost. The Stanley expedition, so 
far as can be believed from uncer- 
tain reports, has failed to reach 
Emin, and now occasions apprehension 
on its own account. 

The Government of Germany, inter- 
esting itself also in the fate of Emin 











NATIVE POTTERY AND HOUSE UTENSILS. 


always have their own way, and many 
of them sometimes fall, and their bodies 
go to furnish the substance for a canni- 
balistic feast. But as a rule the Arabs 
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are more successful, and though they 
become somewhat decimated at times, a 
speedy and complete revenge is a looked 
for certainty. 

The entire country seems to be in a 
continual ferment of petty feud and war- 
fare that is chiefly owing to the results 
of the Arab raids, and to the still power- 
ful influence of the Mahdi. 

That there are millions of natives in 
Central Africa who are capable of being 
influenced by civilization, has been 
shown by Livingstone, Grant, Stanley, 
and others, and the illustrations given 
herewith of their native arts and indus- 
tries, plainly show a capacity for self- 
development that has only to be encour- 
aged by such means as European lead- 
ership can bestow. Some forms and 
devices of carpentry, of pottery, and of 
the different sorts of utensils used by 
them, express no slight degree of inge- 
nuity and native skill in workman- 
ship. 

The relief expedition which was under 
the supervision and leadership of Stan- 
ley, Barttelot, and others, has furnished 
the drawings from which these illustra- 
tions are taken, and we have exhibited, 
in a graphic and realistic manner, some- 
thing of the life that prevails on the 
banks of the Congo. 

The officers of this expedition have been 
compelled to depend largely upon the 
natives for information, but the inter- 
course thus compelled has resulted in 
obtaining a great deal concerning the 
customs and character of the wild peo- 
ple. 

The portraits, as given by the expedi- 
tionary artists, do not show so low an 
order of organization as to confirm the 
notion affected by some, that the interior 
of Africa contains the lowest grade of 
mankind, or that class whose cranial 
development is but an advancement 
on the highest brutes. Between the 
Arab slave-owner and the native of 
Diva, it might be difficult—as they are 
represented by the artist—to decide as to 
which possesses the higher capability. 
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The Divan, however, is certainly the 
better looking, and very likely has more 
claim to amiability. The cannibal scene 
furnishes an idea of the huts of the 
natives, as well as delineating their mode 
of cookery. 

The river scene depicted indicates 
one of the industries in which the 
Congo people are generally expert, fish- 
ing, their canoes being well constructed 


for the purpose. 
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CONTAGIOUSNESS OF EMOTIONS, — 
Every day’s experience may supply 
fresh illustrations of the immense in- 
fluence of contagion in the development 
of all human emotions. Nor is it by 
any means to be set down as a weakness 
peculiar to, or characteristic of a feeble 
mind, to be blindly susceptible of such 
contagion. Even the strongest wills are 
bent and warped by the winds of other 
men’s passions, persistently blowing in 
given directions. 

We know that original minds are, per- 
haps, indeed, affected rather more than 
commonplace people by the emotions of 
those around them, because their larger 
natures are more open to the sympathetic 
shock. Like ships with every sail set, 
they are caught by every breeze. 

Moreover, be it carefully noted, it is 
only by contagion, and not by any kind 
of authority or command, that emotions 
can be communicated. It is a matter of 
common observation that any effort to 
direct the emotions to order has a ten- 
dency to produce the opposite effect to 
the intended. To challenge a man to 
be brave is to make him nervous ; to bid 
him admire a person or a work of art is 
to suggest to him to be critical ; to com- 
mand a young man or woman to love 
the elect of their parents is to chill any 
nascent inclinations in the desired dir- 
ection, and to make it a duty for Monta- 
gues to hate Capulets is to start the loves 
of Romeo and Juliet. We must give 
the feeling wedesire. We can not im- 
pose it. 





CLICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


Amative® 


NAMES OF THE FACULTIES 


1, AMATIVENEsS.—C onnubial love, affection. 


A. ConsugaL Love.—Union for life, pairing in- 


stinct, 
” 

young. 
3. FrRimnpsurIp.—Sociability, union of friends. 
4. INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country 
5. ContTinurry.—Application, Consecutiveness. 
EK. ViTativ 
6. COMBATIVE 


—Clinging to life, tenacity 
s.—Defense, courage, industry. 
7. DesTrRUcTIVENESS.—Executiveness, severity. 


8. ALIMEMTIVE 
%. ACQUISITIV 
10. SECRETIVE 
11, Cautious 


s.—Appetite for food, ete 


ss.—Guardedness, safety, fear 


12. APPROBATIVENESS.—Love of applause, ambi- 


tion. 
13. Setr-Esteem.—Self-respect, dignity, pride. 
14. Frrmness.—Stability, perseverance. 


15, CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.—Sense of right, integrity. 
anticipation, cheerful- 


16. Hope.—Expec tation, 
ness, . ; 
17. SprrTvacity.—‘ntuition, prescience, faith. 


2. ParenTaL Love.—Care of offspring, and all 


ss.—Frugality, economy, thrift. 
gEss.—Self-control, policy, cunning, 


18. VENERATION.—Worship, :xworation, respect. 

19, BENEVOLENCE.—Sympathy, kindness. 

20. CONSTRUCTIVENESS.—Ingenuity, mechanism. 

21. IpEALITY.—Taste, love of beauty, poetry. 

B. SuspLimitry.—Love of the grand, vast. 

22. Imrrarion.—Copying, aptitude, conformity. 
MiratTa.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness. 
[NDIVIDUALITY.—Observation, desire to see. 

25. Form.—Memory of shape, looks, persons. 

26. Size.—Measurement of quantity, distance. 

27. Weieut.—Control of motion, balancing 

28. CoLor.—Discernment, and love of color. 

. ORDER.— Method, system, going by rule. 

30. CaLcULATION.—Mental arithmetic. 

31. LocaLity.—Memory of place, position. 

32. EVENTUALITY.—Memory of facts, events. 

33. Time.—Telling when, time of day, dates. 

34. Tung. —Love of music, singing. 

35. LanauaGe.—Expression by words or acts. 

36. CausaLity.—Planning, thinking, reasoning, 

37. ComPaRIson.—Analysis, inferring. 

C. Human Nature.—Knowledge of character. 

D. Svaviry.—Pleasantness, blaudness. 
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MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. VITAL TEMPERAMEN!. 


By the Temperaments are understood the 
predominance of different qualities. They are 
thinking, 
Motive 
and authority. 
Vital are 


Mental or instead of 


the 


nutritive, (3d) 


Those who have 


which require energy 


Those who have the 


tion, and social life. 

The Mental 
and the moral 
this temperament in 


temperament yives 


feelings and retining 


predominance. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


THE HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS, 


Lule oO 
divided into (ist 
Bilious, 


temperament are 
healthy, fond of 


fensitiveness, 
sentiments 








and mind with respect to the 
(2d) Vital or 


Verrous. 


the body 


Motive or muscular, 


Lymphatic, and 


Sanquine, 


powerful, tough, enduring, fond of pursuits 


pleasure, enjoy good living, active occu 
think 


those 


study ; 
who 


mental activity, desire to and 


are generally well marked in have 


When the temperaments are combined in equal or nearly equal proportions, the person is by 


nature adapted to study, labor, or 


to business a! 


any kind. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


HE study of human character is 
both useful and interesting. The 
world is eager for story, and story tinds 
its chief interest in the statement of the 
character and disposition of the hero of 
the tale. What men are, what they aim 
to do, what means they adopt to achieve 
results, belong to the study of biography, 
and biography is a picture of men’s 
lives. We have always noticed when a 
learned Doctor in Divinity 1s rearing in 
his sermon a massive structure of moral 
and religious law, a few manifest imter- 
est, some are passively and patiently at- 
tentive without eagerness, and others 
are utterly indifferent. But let him, by 
way of illustration, describe the charac- 
ter of one of the old prophets and every 
eye will be on the speaker. Attention, 
earnest and eager from the child of ten 
to the octogenarian, wili repay the 
speaker for his digression, and when he 
falls back to the body of the discourse, 
all but a few relax their interest. 
Every man, woman and child has 
characteristics and these characteristics 
are dependent upon organization. The 





character is indicated by development 
and those who understand development 
of head, and face, bodily temperament 
and constitution, are able to read more 
or less correctly their fellow men. The 
efforts different people make to learn the 
character of others, shows how hungry 
mankind are to read mind, study char- 
acter and understand disposition. A few 
will enter upon an extended and careful 
analysis of mental philosophy, as a few 
will study to understand the philosophy 
of theology. Thousands of people are 
anxious to know how to estimate people 
whom they meet, practically ; to under- 
stand who has force and who lacks force, 
who is prudent and who is deficient, 
who has integrity and who is not quite 
up to the mark, who will be true in 
friendship and who may not be trusted. 

Previous to the discovery of Phrenol- 
ogy by Dr. Gall, on which he com- 
menced giving public lectures in 1796 in 
Germany, his native country, the study 
of mind had been vague and uncertain, 
based almost wholly on speculative the 
ory and personal consziousness. Henze 
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the systems of mental philosophy put 
forth by different writers varied accord- 
ing as their individual characters and 
talents varied. If one had a weak sen- 
timent of justice, he did not admit con- 
science into his system ; another having 
it strong, would insist on giving it a 
prominent place. Dr. Gall studied the 
brain in connection with character and 
regarded the brain as the organ through 
which the mind acts, and he learned to 
look for similar character in heads which 
were alike in form and quality, and thus, 
step by step, he gained positive knowl- 
edge in regard to the relation between 
developments of brain and character. 
Thus he laid the frame work of what is 
to-day Phrenology. 

As most people have their own busi- 
ness to attend to, they may not have the 
time or inclination to go extendedly into 
the subject of theoretical phrenology, 
yet all would be benefitted by becoming 
familiar with the practical application of 
phrenology to the study of character. A 
gentleman came to our office once and 
said he was going to remain in town 
nearly a week and he would like to have 
us give him instruction while he re- 
mained. He said he did not wish to be- 
come a professor, but all he wanted was, 
if a man presented himself in front of his 
counter, to look him right through, to 
read him like a book. He did not care 
about the locations and names of the 
organs, he only wanted to be able when 
he saw a head as a whole, to know what 
it was good for, whether he might trust 
or should distrust it. In other words, 
he was trying to grasp in a day the best 
results of the most patient and extended 
study. 

In this department such topics as will 
awaken the interest of the general 
reader and will give him the ability to 
appreciate strangers by knowing how to 
look for traits which belong to human 
nature, will be constantly kept in view. 
Fifty years ago people were inclined to 
ask, ‘‘Is Phrenology true, has the brain 
any relation to mental manifestation ?” 





Now they incline to ask in regard to its 
use, and how it can be made to benefit 
mankind. The people, in this country, 
are anxious to ascertain facts, they have 
an idea that they can make proper in- 
ferences. Those of us who are con- 
stantly studying the relation of tempera- 
ment and brain to character and tal- 
ent, see cases that are full of interest, 
and which, if explained, might be made 
very profitable to teachers, mothers, and 
those that have the mastery of men and 
clerks ; and if the public could but know 
a tenth part of the interesting incidents 
which come to our knowledge, they 
would cease asking, ‘‘ What is the prac- 
tical use of Phrenology?” Scarcely a 
day passes in which we do not hear the 
history of some remarkable case, some 
man has been reclaimed from a restless, 
vagabond life, and led to honor and 
self-respect. Another has been advised 
to give up a business not suited to him, 
and has been put upon a better path, and 
the happiness which success brings, has 
come to him and his family. Orphan 
boys have been guided to usefulness and 
honor when they had no one to advise 
and protect them. 

We propose to call attention to the 
singular development and combination 
of people who are called queer and pecu- 
liar. There are such varieties in human 
genius, talent, weakness and eccentricity, 
as would, if properly stated, be the 
source of endless entertainment and in- 
struction. 

Besides, this department is open to 
communications, brief, spicy, and perti- 
nent in regard to the advantages which 
Phrenology has been to those who have 
avaiied themselves of its teachings. Lec- 
turers who are in the field frequently 
meet with strange or peculiar people, 
or wonderful manifestations of genius 
and talent in special directions. Contri- 
butions on practical Phrenology will find 
cordial hospitality in this department. 
Half a century of continuous effort in 
this field, and the examination of perhaps 
athird of a million of people, can but 
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afford a rich store of reminiscence and 
instruction, and this long experience 
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will be laid under contribution to enrich 
these pages. 





LATE TO RIPEN, BUT 


RECENTLY had a young man sev- 
enteen years of age under my 
hands and described him as a winter- 
apple; in other words, a person who 
ripens slowly. His head was twenty- 
three inches and he was sufficiently de- 
veloped in body for his age to match so 
large a brain. He had a healthy, ruddy 
appearance and he had muscular power 
sufficient to grapple with labor or busi- 
ness, and yet he had brain enough in 
the department of intellect to make him 
a capital scholar; his physical forces 
had ripened earlier than his intellectual; 
he felt a strong desire to get out of 
school and get into business ; and at six- 
teen, though backward as a scholar, he 
seemed to outgrow the desire for busi- 
ness, or seemed to be divided between 
business and books. We told him that 
he would ultimately come to the desire 
for an educational and professional ca- 
reer ; that his brain, being large, would 
come to dominate over the body as the 
body had previously dominated over the 
brain. His youthfui energy had given 
him the desire to knock about and use 
the muscular and physical ; he had seen 
his young associates drop school at four- 
teen and fifteen and get started in 
business where they could make so much 
a week, and his large Acquisitiveness 
made him hungry to goand do likewise. 
We told him that he should turn his 
thoughts to books and make himself a 
scholar and that he would ultimately be- 
come a good lawyer and statesman. 

His father, who was present, ex- 
changed knowing glances with the son, 
and, when the examination was com- 
pleted, we were informed that he had 
teased his father from fourteen to sixteen 
to let him drop school and go to busi- 
ness ; but the father knew he ought to 
have more education even for business, 
and he had a hope that he would be- 


SURE. 


come a scholar and a professional man ; 
but for the year past between sixteen and 
seventeen the young man had turned 
over a new leaf, in his feelings at least, 
and was now eager to master educa- 
tional subjects and graduate, and he 
and his father had made it up between 
them to come and hear what Phrenology 
would say in respect to his talent and 
probable success. 

There are some bright, clear-headed 
persons who are rapid in their acquisi- 
tion of knowledge who cover a great deal 
of ground in the school, who distance 
all classmates of their own age, and they 
are like the harvest apple, which fills the 
orchard with its fragrance and tempts 
the boys, the chickens, and the grass- 
hoppers. Meanwhile, the winter apples 
on the trees round about, of full size, but 
hard, unfragrant and unripe, do not 
tempt the boys or the predatory animals. 
Before the frost comes, the harvest apples 
have been gone and almost forgotten, 
the winter apples have taken in the au- 
tumnal sun and have come to a moder- 
ate state of ripeness; but when all nature 
is drear and forbidding, the winter apple 
fills the house with its fragrance and 
tempts the eater as the harvest apple did 
in its season. 

We have winter-apple people, those 
that ripen slowly ; and the young man 
in question was of the winter-apple sort, 
well-grown, strong, substantial, capable, 
and destined to make a high and per- 
manent mark in the community ; but he 
had been dull and backward in his 
studies, yet, being strongly developed 
bodily and executively, he wanted to go 
into business ; and fortunately his intel- 
lect wakened up with a desire for educa- 
tion before he had passed the time in 
which education is generally obtained. 
The father’s bright eyes gleamed with 
joy when he was assured that the path- 
way was open for the fulfillment of his 
previous hopes ; and they left us rejoic- 
ing that we had turned the switch into 
the right track and they had only to 
make steam and run the machinery cor- 
rectly in order to reach the proper goal. 
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THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF THE TRUE AND GOOD. 


HEN we consider the perfection 

of the Creator, and the laws 

which he bas ordained, it is almost im- 
pious to doubt that he has also ordained 
the means by which their end must 
surely be accomplished ; but our belief 
in the ultimate triumph of the true and 
good rests not alone upon our reasonings 
from the attributes of the Creator, but 
upon scientific and historical evidence. 

All the faculties tend to become ac- 
tive: hence, though passions are strong, 
morality and intellect must still exert a 
strong, if not controlling, influence 
upon the actions and destinies of men. 

The mental and physical pain attend- 
ant upon the infraction of the laws, and 
the pleasure attendant upon obedience, 
along with the universal desire of pleas- 
ure, and the universal tendency to re- 
peat and continue pleasurable opera- 
tions, have a direct tendency to promote 
the welfare of the human race. 

The incitement which these pains and 
pleasures give to intellect in determining 
their causes, and the conditions under 
which they are experienced, and the de- 
sire which urges man to communicate 
his knowledge to his fellow-man, tends 
to the diffusion of a knowledge which 
will enforce the necessity of obedience 
and the accomplishment of good. 

The offspring of consanguinity, of 
dwarfishness, and disease, are puny and 
degraded, and possess too little vitality 
to procreate. Physical and mental im- 
perfection is a bar to procreation, and 
only those who are measurably perfect 
are, by Nature, permitted to live in their 
children from generation to generation. 
In this principle is found the preserva- 

_ tion of a higher standard of physica! ex- 
istence, and of mental and moral activity. 

Ridicule and satire, though often mis- 
directed and misapplied, are still potent 
instruments in the suprression of folly, 
for man instinctively shrinks from the 
disapprobation of his fellow creatures. 
The voice of the people of all nations, as 
embodied in their statutes, has been 


raised against the commission of crime, 
and the severe punishments inflicted 
upon miscreants are instrumental in 
holding in check the propensities of per- 
sons otherwise criminal and vicious. 

The triumphs of Christianity are 
marks of its superiority over all other 
religions, its perfect adaptation to the 
nature of man, and its ameliorating and 
elevating influence upon the mind. 

Under the reign of James II., the 
people of England, through their House 
of Commons, were thwarted in every 
effort to preserve their freedom. The 
royal prerogative was exalted at the ex- 
pense of plebian liberty. The polity of 
bigotry was substituted for the polity of 
liberality. The infatuated king, pan- 
dering to his appetite for power, was 
blind to his true interest, for the interest 
of the people is the true interest of 
kings; and, when an opportunity for 
conciliating the people whose hearts he 
had alienated presented itself, he basely 
threw it away and wrought his own 
ruin. He fled to St. Germain, and his 
people called in a deliverer in the per- 
son of the Prince of Orange. Parlia- 
ment remodeled the state, and adopted a 
Bill of Rights which bound the sovereign 
to the maintenance of the English laws 
and liberties. 

The American colonists, dependent 
upon England for protection, asked only 
the rights of Englishmen. Constitu- 
tionally, the power of levying taxes be- 
longs to the people. The colonies, hav- 
ing no parliamentary representation in 
England, would not quietly submit to 
the burdens imposed upon them for ce- 
fraying the expenses of the war with 
France. They remonstrated; but the 
Commons, rather than retrieve an error, 
only reasserted the principle that a 
colony may be taxed without represen- 
tation. Seeing only slavery and degra- 
dation before them, the colonies declared 
and maintained their independence. 
Slavery, which works the degradation 
of all who are under. its blighting influ- 
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ence, held a place in the social fabric 
of our country till its own baseness 
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wrought its downfall amid great suffer- 
ing tothe country. JOHN W. SHULL. 
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REMARKABLE FULFILLMENT OF A DREAM. 


H. was a miss of unusual pre- 
e cocity, for one of twelve years ; 
delicate, with far more mentality and 
spirituality than physical development. 
On one Sabbath morning she said to her 
parents, ‘‘I dreamed last night that Un- 
cle P.’s house was struck by lightning, 
and that Uncle, Aunt, and H. were 
killed.” This made no special impres- 
sion on their minds, as one remarked, 
‘*T guess that this dream will not be 
fulfilled.” On the following Sabbath, 
July 14, 1883, the writer (‘‘H.”) was 
in the family of the young dreamer 
during a fearful thunder shower, two 
storms coming from different directions, 
meeting overhead, peal after peal of 
thunder following in quick succession, 
the lightning following with frightful 
intensity. 

On looking out of the window a man 
was seen hastily approaching, who, as 
he entered the house, said to me, ‘‘ Your 
house has been struck by lightning, 
your parents and Mr. Hobbs (a student) 
were struck, and two are dead !” I soon 
reached home, there to find that six 
children had suddenly become orphans, 
the oldest about fifteen years of age. 
Two bolts struck two poplar trees in 
front, passing down about half their 
length, leaving them and _ passing 
through the roof, making two circular 
orifices in the plastering, nearly an inch 
in diameter. Mr. Hobbssat in a rocking 
chair, reading aloud to his fellow-stu- 
dents, probably the last speech of one 
about to be executed, the last words of 
the reader being, ‘‘ My time has come!” 
He remained in an upright posture, and 
was approached by one who inquired if 
he was injured, but he made no reply ; 
he was dead. In the room below, my 
father was holding an infant of a few 
months, who was not seriously injured, 
stillliving. The mother had just visited 


a room where the students, as she 
supposed, were too trifling and noisy for 
such an occasion, of which she reminded 
them. saying that she thought that there 
was danger. When leaving the room, 
her hand on the door post, still persuad- 
ing them to be more judicious, the other 
bolt struck her, passing down through 
an unoccupied room. There being four- 
teen in the family at the time, includ- 
ing the boarders, still others were 
shocked and considerably injured, 
among whom were Col. T. Whipple, 
conspicuous during the war of the Re- 
bellion, and the older son, now a super- 
intendent of schools in a prominent N. 
Y. city. 

On what principle shall we account 
for this remarkable dream and its fulfill- 
ment, almost to the very letter? The 
writer is not superstitious, but still 
the facts remain. Was the girl in 
an unnatural state, or was it something 
nearly allied to what we call ‘‘ thought 
reading,” so intensified that she was 
able to see further into the future than 
those of a coarser temperament? It is 
enough to say of her that she died 
young, like most of her class. G. H. H. 

———~ + +e —_____ 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
AST night my tired aching head 
| F 1 laid upon my lonely bed, 
And to my weary self I said, 
“ Life is not worth the living !” 
For my sad heart so full of pain 
Waited and longed for thee in vain ; 
And doubting told itself again, : 
“ Life is not worth the living.” 
But oh, to-day, dear heart, to-day, ! 
The sky is bright, the earth is gay; 
With love, and love’s sweet faith I say, 
“ Aye, lite 7s worth the living.” 
For thou, my own, hast come to-day, 
And doubt and cloud have flown away; 
My heart is glad, all earth is gay, 
And life 7s worth the living. 
MRS. DAVISON, 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


ARE CHILDREN IMBECILES? 


N ashort article that is much to the 
purpose, a writer in the Educa- 
tional News makes the following re- 
marks on the so-called ‘‘ improved meth- 
od” in primary teaching : 

There is very much of fine-spun the- 
ory in some of our primary-number 
teaching to which we can not attach 
any important value. Indeed, too many 
encumber the work and repeat so much 
that the wonder is that the child, in his 
eagerness to learn something new, is at 
all willing to keep feeding on the same 
dish of gruel day after day and week af- 
ter week. ‘‘ Pick up two books,” 
‘*Show me two fingers,” ‘‘ Point to two 
buttons,” ‘‘ Clap your hands two times,” 
‘*Open your mouth two times,” ‘‘ Point 
to two feet,” ‘‘ Lay two buttons on the 
table,” ‘‘ Pick two buttons up,” ‘*‘ Whis- 
tle two times,” and so on ad nauseam. 
Does any observing school officer sup- 
pose for a moment that all this is neces- 
sary to develop the idea of two? We 
hope not, and yet this is called improved 
teaching. The chances are a hundred to 
one that the child knew all about two 
not only before the exercise was given, 


but even before he ever went to school. 
lf he didn’t he evidently was not fit to 
be in school. Wecan not conceive of a 
condition of mind at the age of six that 
needs twaddle like this, outside of a 
home for the feeble-minded. 

Let us take it for granted that the 
children of this age are mentally as 
strong and capable as those of the past. 
The time has never been when it was 
necessary to feed our growing young 
minds with mental food suiting only the 
capacity of babes. Let those who need 
spoon victuals be fed with that diet, but 
let us all bear in mind that the great law 
of growth, physical and mental, is exer- 
cise. The teacher who makes everything 
easy for a child as well as he who wastes 
time in developing in its mind thought 
which is already the child’s posses- 
sion, simply hinders instead of assists 
mental growth. Much of modern prim- 
ary teaching is chargeaole with this 
fault. It ought not to be so, whatever 
be the directions of the manuals. Our 
children are not imkeciles, and we ought 
not to base our teaching on any such 
supposition, either direct or inferential. 


wee 


SCHOOL-GIRL PERTINACITY. 


A WRITER on the ‘“ Physical 

Health of our Girls,” in the 
Canada Educational, reports the fol- 
lowing conversation, given it is said ver- 
batim, as an illustration of the way 
some girls, intent upon study and excited 
by the hot-house method commonly in 
vogue at most schools, and permitted 
to have their own will by parents, break 
down. 

Alice, a pale, delicate, uervous girl, 


who had a general look as if nobody had 
ever been kind to her, was discovered 
one day weeping. 

Teacher—'‘‘ What is the matter, Al- 
ice ?” 

Alice—‘* My head is aching.’ 

T.—‘‘ Would you not like to go 
home ?” 

A.-- No, I don’t want to go home.” 
(Weeping afresh.) 

T.--‘* Why not?” 


’ 
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A.—‘* Well, if pa knew I had a head- 
ache, he would make me leave school, 
and I don’t want to leave school.” 

T.—‘‘Is your mother at home?” 

A.—‘‘ No; she is out of town and 
there is nobody at home.” 

T.—‘* When will she be back ?” 

A.-—Next Monday, I think.” 

Under the circumstances, especially as 
Alice declared that the house was locked 
up, she was allowed to stay. That was 
Thursday. She was absent on Friday, 
and on Monday the teacher cailed at her 
home. Miss Alice was ‘‘up for an 
hour,” attired in a wrapper, and looking 
very wretched, poor thing. She said, 
**T don’t think I'll be able to come back 
to school till next week.” 

Mother—‘ No, she is not strong, Miss 
B ; She has been in bed with malarial 
fever ; indeed, she was delirious on Sat- 
urday night and I wanted to have the 
doctor, but she won’t have the doctor. 
Her pa and [ did not want her to go to 
school at all, but she would go. I told 
her when I went away, a week ago, 
‘Now you are not to goto school,’ and 
she went the very next day.” 

T.—‘* Has she been delicate long?” 

M.—‘‘ Well, she had scarlet fever 
when she was eight years old, and she 


“ 





has never been real strong since. I did 
not want her to go to school last winter, 
but she would go.” 

T.—‘‘I think she is hardly able for 
school work at present.” 

M.—‘ Well, now, that is just what I 
have been telling her.” 

A.—‘‘No; I ain't goin’ to leave 
school.” 

M.—‘‘ Now, Alice, you know—” 

A.—‘‘I don’t care, I don’t want to 
leave school, and I ain’t going to.” 

T.—‘‘I think you ought to do as your 
mother says.” 

A.—‘‘ Well, I don’t care, I'll ask pa 
first.” 

The remedy for the state of things ex- 
hibited by this colloquy is in the hands 
of the parents, who are ultimately re- 
sponsible for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of their children. Nothing—no 
system, no teacher, no outside advant- 
ages—can ever take the place of good 
home training, and the pulpit and the 
press, and the leaders of public opinion 
can find no more important matter to 
engage their attention than the necessity 
of that training and the preparation of 
the coming generation, so that they 
may impart it, in their turn, to their 
children. 





A NEW 


¢6-~7OU see, mamma, it depends 


upon you whether my chil- 
dren know anything or not,” exclaimed 
an eight year old philosopher, after ply- 
ing her mother with questions which 
she had been puzzled to answer. ‘‘ What 
I know, you must tell me, and what my 
children know I must tell them. Don’t 
you see?” 

Yes, mamma did see, and though at 
first much inclined tolaugh at the ridic- 
ulousness of the thought, as well as of 
the faulty grammar, she felt like any- 
thing but laughing when she took in the 
full import of her daughter's words, 
and realized the extent of her own re- 
sponsibility. 


THOUGHT. 


It had always seemed to this conscien- 
tious little woman as though her trust 
and that of other mothers was the most 
responsible of any given to mortal being. 
The training of immortal souls seemed 
of itself a Herculean task, but when to 
this was to be added that of future gen- 
erations, the thought was overpower- 
ing. 

But was not the little girl nearly 
right? Can you see anything to laugh 
at in this, my sisters? Is it not a subject 
of vital interest to you and me, as pro- 
moters of good or evil in the generations 
to come ? 

If the intellectual part of our work 
were all that was to be considered, great 
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as it is, we perhaps need not feel such a 
weight of responsibility, but if this mat- 
ter affects us in one way it does in all, 
and physically, intellectually, morally, 
and religiously are we in a measure re- 







| Fy of appreciation seems to be 
instinctive in the whole animal 
creation. Whoever does good work is 
encouraged and strengthened by merited 
praise. Well does the writer remember 
a good farmer, whose sleek, fat team 
horses were admired by all the neigh- 
bors round about. This good condition 
was nota result of their not being worked 
hard, for the farmer did much of the 
heavy trucking work of the village, over 
a hilly road. There was a long, steep 
hill between the station and the village, 
and here his horses were allowed several 
resting spells on their way up. 

Mr. Small always carried a chunk of 
wood, with which to block the wheels 
during these rests. Before he started he 
always rubbed their noses, patted them 
encouragingly, and when he gave the 
word, up they went with a will, till the 
driver stopped them for another breath- 
ing spell. 

When they pulled well, he always 
petted and praised them, telling them 
they were good fellows ; and they seem- 
ed so pleased at this little act of appre- 
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APPRECIATION. 





sponsible for the future of our children, 
and children’s children. Truly ‘‘ Les- 
sons of tremendous responsibility are 
taught by the law of heredity.” 


SUSIE EK. KENNEDY. 





that 


ciation, it is said they would 
hardly wait to rest, so eager were they 
to prove themselves worthy of the 
praise. 

Children, and grown people, too, as a 
rule, are very susceptible to the influ- 
ence of encouraging words. 

A little fellow of five years of age was 
doing something which his father dis- 
approved. 

‘*My son, you must not do that,” said 
his father. 

It happened to be something which 
the child wanted to do, and for an in- 
stant he hesitated, as if questioning 
what would be the consequences if he 
persisted. Finally his better self tri- 
umphed, and he replied, ‘‘All right, 
papa ; I won’t do it any more.” 

Perhaps most of us would think that 
was all there was to be said about it, and 
so the father thought ; but the little fel- 
low evidently had different ideas, for not 
lung after he spoke out: 

‘*Papa, why didn’t you tell me ‘ that’s 
a good boy ?’ An’ t’would ‘a’ been easier 
to be good next time.” 











WANT OF ORDER—HOW SOME BOYS ILLUSTRATE IT. 


NE who knows from personal ex- 
perience has written thus: 
‘*Where’s my hat?” 
‘* Who's seen my knife?” 
‘* Who turned my coat wrong side out 
and slung it under the lounge?” 


There you go, my boy? When you 
came into the house last evening, you 
flung your hat across the room, jumped 
out of your shoes and kicked ’em right 
and left, wiggled out of your coat and 
gave it a toss, and now you are annoyed 
because each article hasn't gathered it 


self into a chair to be ready for you whem 
you dress in the morning. 

** Who cut these shoe strings?” You 
did it, to save one minute’s time in un- 
tying them! Your knife is under the 
bed, where you rolled it when you hop- 
ped, skipped, and jumped out of your 
trousers. 

Your collar is down behind the bu- 
reau, one of your socks is on the foot of 
the bed, and your vest may be in the 
kitchen wood-box for all you know. 
Now, then, my way has always been 
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the easiest way. I had rather fling my 
hat down than hang it up; I'd rather 
kick my boots under the lounge than 
place them in the hall; I’d rather run 
the risk of spoiling a new coat than to 
change it. 

I own right up to being reckless and 
slovenly, but, ah me! haven't I had to 
pay for it ten times over! Now, set 
your right foot down and determine to 
have order. It is a trait that can be 
acquired. 

An orderly man can make two suits of 
clothes last longer and look better than 
a slovenly man can do with four. He 
can save an hour per day over the man 
who flings things helter-skelter. He 
stands twice the show to get a situation 
and keep it, and five times the show to 
conduct business with profit. 

An orderly man will be an accurate 
man. If he is a carpenter, every joint 
will fit. If he is a turner, his goods will 
look neat. If he is a merchant, his 
books will show neither blots nor errors. 


An orderly man is usually an economic 


man, and always a prudent one. If 
you should ask me how to become rich, 
Ishould answer, ‘‘ Be orderly—be accu- 
rate.” 





WANTED TO BE Home.—Tommy was 
at boarding-school, and it had been de- 
cided that, for various practical reasons, 
it would be better for him to spend 
Thanksgiving with a neighboring aunt, 
instead of taking the longer journey 
home. This conclusion was announced 
to him, with as much gentleness as possi- 
ble, and in a few days his father re- 
ceived the following note: 

‘* DEAREST Papa,— When the turkey’s 
in the oven, and the ’tatoes in the pot, 
when the cranberry bubbles redly, and 
the pudding’s smoking hot—when the 
nuts are cracked and waiting, and the 
raisins heap the plate, and you go on so 
awful hungry that you'd rather die 
than wait—‘then you'll remember me!’ 
O pa, mayn’t I go home? 

‘* Your miserable 
‘** Tom.” 


They sent forJhim by the next mail. 
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THE Brarinninc.—A schoolboy, ten 
years old, one lovely June day, with the 
roses in full bloom over the porch, and 
the laborers in the wheat fields, had 
been sent by his uncle John to pay a 
bill at the country store, and there were 
seventy-five cents left, and- uncle John 
did not ask for it. At noon this boy 
hae stood under the beautiful blue sky 
anda great temptation came. He said 
to himself, ‘‘ Shall I give it back, or shall 
I wait till he asks for it? If he never 
asks, that is his lookout. If he does, 
why I can get it again.” He never 
gave back the money. 

The ending: Ten years went by; he 
was aclerk in a bank. A package of 
bills lay in the drawer, and had not been 
put in the safe. He saw them, wrapped 
them up in his coat and carried them 
home. He is now ina prison cell; but 
he set his feet that way when a boy, 
years before, when he sold his honesty 
for seventy-five cents. That night he 
sat disgraced and an open criminal. 
Uncle John was long ago dead. The 
old home was desolate, the mother 
broken-hearted. The prisoner knew 
well what had brought him there. 

—  — > © em 
EVERY LITTLE HELPS. 


Suppose a little twinkling star 
Away in yonder sky, 
Should say, ‘‘ What light can reach so far 
From such a star as I ? 
Not many rays of mine so far 
As yonder earth can fall; 
The others so much brighter are, 
I will not shine at all.” 


Suppose a bright green leaf that grows 
Upon the rosebush near, 

Should say, “ Because I’am not a rose, 
I will not linger here.” 

Or that a dew-drop fresh and bright, 
Upon that fragrant flower, 

Should say, ‘‘ I'll vanish out of sight, 
Because I’m not a shower!” 

Suppose a little child should say, 
“ Because I’m not a man, 

I will not try in work or play, 
To do what good I can!” 

Dear child, each star some light can give, 
Though faintly gleaming there; 

Each rose-leaf helps the plant to live, 
Each dew-drop keeps it fair. 
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” A classification of medicines 

founded upon a similarity of 
action on the animal economy is more 
desirable and useful, and various ar- 
rangements of the Materia Medica have 
been attempted on this basis. They are 
all to some extent necessarily imperfect, 
owing partly to the diversified effects of 
medicines and partly to our ignorance 
of the real nature of many of the modi- 
fications which they produce upon the 
tissues.”—Prof. John B. Biddle, MATE- 
RIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS (tenth 
edition), page 52. 

‘*In relation to the process of altera- 
tion, it is highly probable that, in many 
instances, it is purely the result of chem- 
ical reaction set on foot by the remedy 
in the interest of the system; but we 
have little positive knowledge of the 
subject, and theoretical speculations can 
lead to little practical good, except so far 
as they may serve as a guide to inquiry 
and experiment. They should not be 
allowed to serve as a basis for curative 
methods until the chemical relations 
have been experimentally traced out 
and demonstrated beyond reasonable 
doubt.”—Prof. George B. Wood, THER- 
APEUTICS AND PHARMACOLOGY (third 
edition), vol. I., page 53. 

‘* Various arrangements of the Materia 
Medica have been attempted on this 
basis.” Well, isthatall? No. ‘‘They 
are all to some extent necessarily imper- 
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fect.” Not flattering to the vanity of a 
profession which boasts of being the em- 
bodiment of the concentrated wisdom of 
the ages. If decades of centuries of pro- 
gress have failed to harmonize the di- 
versified effects of medicines and to dis- 
sipate our ignorance of the real nature 
of many of the modifications which they 
produce upon the tissues, how much 
longer must we suffer and wait for the 
accomplishment of this very desirable 
object? Watt, Stevenson, Arkwright, 
Whitney, Howe, Goodyear, McCormick, 
Pullman, Morse, Bell, Edison, and a host 
of others have rendered their names 
illustrious by their contributions to the 
arts of an advanced civilization. Does 
any competent judge of the mechanical 
and scientific improvement made within 
a single century, or even within a score 
of years, talk or write about their neces- 
sary imperfections owing to their diver- 
sified effects, or to our ignorance of the 
real nature of many of the modifications 
which they produce? Everywhere else 
we expect certainty of results, and our 
expectations are rarely disappointed. 
But in the reputed ‘‘art of healing” we 
are constantly liable to disappointment, 
and its representatives do not greatly 
encourage the hope of better things to 
come. 

If, with an open time-table in your 
hand, you take a train on any one of 
our numerous railways, you have many 
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chances to one that you will pass each 
intermediate station and arrive at your 


destination strictly on time. If the 
steam-gauge indicates too much or too 
little pressure, the engineer at once, with 
unerring skill, regulates it without a 
thought of necessarily imperfect ma- 
chinery or ignorance of the application 
or modification of the power it repre- 
sents. Why should a knowledge of the 
human machine make less progress in 
thirty, than Watts’ invention in a single 
century ? 

4. ‘‘In relation to the process of alter- 
ation, it is highly probable that in many 
instances it is the result of chemical re- 
action set on foot by the remedy in the 
interior of the system!” Highly proba- 
ble! It may be, or it may not be so! 
We can not tell. This we know: vital 
actions and reactions are subject only to 
the laws of vital chemistry. All else is 
anti-vital and antagonistic to life pro- 
cesses. We want no chemical reactions 
set on foot by inorganic elements or 
principles. We can not rely upon the 
guesses, the hypotheses, the vagaries of 
a profession which has, in three thousand 
years, reached nothing beyond proba- 





GOOD ROLLS 


WRITER who has looked into 

this subject from several points 

of view, and who is evidently a practi- 

eal cook, thus descants on that conve- 
nient breakfast article, the *‘ roll.” 

The perfect bread ‘‘ roll” differs from 
the perfect bread loaf only in size, shape, 
and name, except that, as a larger pro- 
portion of it is exposed to the air in bak- 
ing, more crust is formed—a feature 
greatly to be desired in bread which is 
to be eaten hot. The flour, salt, yeast, 


water, and, in short, the dough, is the 
same for both; and one ounce of this 
last requires precisely the same manage- 
ment in proportion to size as if its weight 
were a pound or a ton. 

While the actual process of making 
each is the same, the roll is liable to 





bilities of things of doubtful utility and 
is still groping in the dark, vainly hoping 
to find something better. When drug 
medicines so often fail to meet the ex- 
pectation of benefits to be derived from 
their use; when disastrous results so 
frequently follow their exhibition by the 
most cautious and skillful practitioners ; 
when it is not demonstrated that the 
world is, in a sanitary view, better off 
than it would be if the unaided re- 
sources of nature were relied upon; 
when legal intervention is being in- 
voked to crush out every individual and 
every school of medical and sanitary 
science which presumes to depart to the 
right or left from the course marked out 
by certain medical schools and medical 
societies, is it not time that the masses 
should rise in their power and demand 
better results, or, if these can not be had 
on the present basis, better methods as 
the only rational and legitimate means 
of securing them? No true science of 
healing can rest upon ‘‘ highly proba- 
ble” theories of chemical reaction of an 
anti-vital character, set on foot by inor- 
ganic re-agents in the interest of a 
system. J. 8S. GALLOWAY, M. D. 


eee 


OF tHE FERMENTED KIND. 


somewhat greater risk of injury, because 
of the increased time required in manip- 
ulation. The loaf is quickly moulded 
and disposed of, but for rolls the mass of 
dough must be divided into small pieces, 
each of which is to be handled separately. 
Special rapidity and skill are necessary 
to avoid the serious changes liable to oc- 
cur inthe condition of these while await- 
ing the work of moulding and then bak- 
ing. Delay at this stage is dangerous, 
whether occurring by accident or, as is 
more common, by design. 

An instance within almost everyone’s 
observation is that of what are supposed 
to be very fine ‘‘hot breakfast rolls.” 
They are made, according to directions, 
by dividing the dough into pieces ‘‘ the 
size of an egg,” forming them into balls 
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lightly greased or floured, and packed 
as closely as possible in the baking pan. 
They are then kept until the stage of 
proper and healthy fermentation has 
reached its limit ; after a minute in the 
oven an acid is developed which is 
searcely observed while hot, and is dis- 
guised by a liberal supply of butter, 
honey, or syrup. 

When cold, however, these rolls are 
found to be damp, stringy, and ill-fav- 
ored; and their narrow, top-heavy, 
crooked aspect agrees well with an odor 
which by this time is perceptible by any 
respectable nose. These are the hot 
rolls against which medical men are ac- 
customed to direct their warnings. Gen- 
tlemen of that profession, whose ac- 
quaintance with them is usually limited 
to the moment when they come fresh 
from the oven, doubtless suppose that 
they are a fair representation of all hot 
bread ; and when they find themselves 
as well as their patients stricken with 
the curse of indigestion after a dose of 
such spoiled dough, they are in a humor 
to make war against everything within 
three days of a bake oven. 

In fact, it is not hot rolls, or hot bread 
at all, which cause the widely prevalent 
disorders of stomach and liver—the 
greatest, meanest, and least understood 
curse of civilized humanity. It is bad 
bread—loaf, roll, or what not. It is 
dough over-fermented, soured, wrongly 
baked, doctored (after spoiling) with a 
‘*spoonful of lard,” a ‘‘ pinch of soda,” 
a ‘“‘handful of sugar,” a ‘‘half-cup of 
milk,” or anything supposed to compen- 
sate for the original mistake or careless- 
ness of the cook. 

Good rolls are neither indigestible nor 
in any way injurious to health. They 
do not call for bitters, pepsin, or any of 
the patented or unpatented medicines 
advertised or prescribed as remedies for 
disordered stomachs. 

We give directions for making loaf 
bread as follows: A sponge in pro- 
portion of two pounds of flour to 
three pints of water and one cake or 
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cup of yeast is set and kept at an 
ever. temperature of 98 degrees, and 
protected from currents of air. In an 
hour another pound of flour is added. 
When raised properly, it is kneaded with 
about two pounds more flour and one 
ounce of salt. Much depends upon this 
kneading, and it should be very care- 
fully done. The dough is allowed to 
rise again to about double its first bulk, 
which brings it to the time for moulding 
either into loaves or rolls. 

When the quantity is small, the most 
convenient plan is to cut pieces of the 
proper size from the mass of dough in the 
pan’or trough, quickly work and shape 
each, and place them in the bake pan. 
After standing there, carefully protected 
against currents of air, for about twenty 
minutes, or until they have raised up 
well in the middle without cracking or 
spreading flat, they are to be baked 
promptly. The time in the oven de- 
pends on the size of the rolls, from ten 
to twenty minutes usually being suf- 
ficient. 

When a considerable quantity is to be 
made, a large board and plenty of 
‘table room” must be provided in a 
situation free from currents of air and 
at a temperature of about 98 degrees. 
The board, the hands, rolling pin, and 
cutters, are all to be warm, free from 
grease, damp, or flavor of soap, and 
must be well dusted with flour. The 
bake pans, also, are to be ready, smooth, 
dry, and evenly greased. Ordinary 
‘* dripping pans” of sheet iron or gran- 
ite ironware serve well for every kind 
of rolls. 

An old-fashioned roll which has no 
superior is made thus: A small square 
of dough is held firmly between the 
thumb and finger of the left hand. 
With the right hand one corner after 
another is folded over and secured 


under the thumb, continuing with new 
corners as they form. These rolls are 
laid on the board or a floured cloth, 
covered until raised, then lifted care- 
fully and set in the pan upside down, 
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at least one inch apart, baked immedi- 
ately. They will be round balls, and 
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nearly all crust, of the finest possible 
flavor. 





CATARRH.—No. 4. 
AN ANALYSIS OF A ‘‘ COLD.” 


COLD of the common type, with 
its swollen mucous membrane of 
throat and nose, its annoying soreness 
and irritability and expectoration, is an 
acute catarrh, and if we devote our space 
this time to the physiological analysis of 
a ‘‘cold,” we shall probably interest the 
reader. The essential nature of a cold is 
an unbalanced vascular condition, i. e., 
the circulation of the blood in the capil- 
laries of the skin and of the mucous 
membrane is uneven and disturbed, 
there being overmuch pressure in the 
vessels of the latter, which occasions the 
congestion and inflammation. 

The deep red color of mucous mem- 
brane is due to the network of blood ves- 
sels that ramify on its surface, and are 
usually distended with the vital current. 
A rather high temperature is, therefore, 
maintained in the cavities lined with 
such membrane. The fulness of the 
capillaries is one reason for the conges- 
tion of the mucous tissue following a 
slight disturbance of its blood supply, 
and it is because of this vascularity that 
people who have what is called an irrit- 
able mucous membrane are so suscepti- 
ble of cold. They have, in fact, a 
chronically congested mucous mem- 
brane, which, however, is usually asso- 
ciated with and dependent upon a dis- 
ordered digestion, or a liver that has 
‘been put out of function, as Dr. Trall 
insists. 

The chief function of the mucous 
membrane is to secrete the viscid fluid 
known as mucus, which is a provision 
of nature for keeping the parts soft and 
free so that they shall perform their 
normal functions. The office of the skin 
is to protect and cover the delicate 
nerves, tissues, etc., of the body, to as- 
sist in excreting waste substance by 
means of the perspiration, thus freeing 


the blood of its watery excess and regu- 
lating the temperature of the system. 
This process of evaporation is constantly 
going on in health, and its suppression 
is quickly followed by trouble intern- 
ally. : 

Whatever may be the immediate cause 
of checking or suppressing this action of 
the skin, it is followed by a contraction 
of the vessels and an increased blood 
pressure interiorly. If a person sits in a 
current of cold air for a time, he will be 
likely to be more or less affected by a 
disturbed circulation and a catarrhal 
expression somewhere. If this exposure 
occur at a time when he is very warm 
and the skin is saturated with moisture, 
he is most likely to have a severe onset 
of catarrhal inflammation, especially if 
he has not been prudent in his habits for 
some time previously, and so allowed 
the system to become filled with effete 
matter, and liver, kidneys, and lym- 
phatics are turgid and torpid. 

If a person with such a ‘‘ predisposi- 
tion” as the systemic state described 
intimates should sit in a draught that 
strikes upon the back of his head and 
neck, the probability is that a ‘‘ cold” 
will result, the effects of which are most 
pronounced in the pharynx and nasal 
passages. The process by which this 
effect is produced is a nervous one, and 
termed ‘‘ reflex action,” but it is the 
same unbalanced state of the blood dis- 
tribution, that has been described that is 
brought about by the reflex action of the 
nerves. 

It is well here to explain briefly the 
nature of this reflex action, since it per- 
forms a most important part in the 
movements of the blood in all parts of 
the body. The nervous system is the 
source of all activity, the reader need not 
be told, and this activity is controlled at 
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certain centers in the brain and spinal 
cord, and in the sympathetic system that 
lies along the spinal column. From these 
centers nerve fibers go to all parts of the 
body. A nerve center in the neck, for 
instance, sends filaments to the back of 
the head, the throat, and mucous mem- 
brane of the nose. One function of 
these centers or ganglia is to regulate 
the supply of blood to the surfaces, or- 
gans, and tissues, and it is done through 
minute fibers that ramify around the ar- 
terial coats, and tend to keep them in 
a state of contraction. If these nerves 
are severed, the blood vessels at once ex- 
pand to their utmost, blood flows in, 
pressure, with a higher temperature and 
congestion is the result. If these nerves 
are paralyzed, the same effect is pro- 
duced. Sometimes a slight shock, a sur- 
prise, for instance, will occasion the tem- 
porary paralysis of these nerves,when a 
rush of blood takes place into the ex- 
panded artery and we have a reddened 
skin, as in blushing, or when a person is 


But a shock 


made suddenly angry. 
may produce the opposite effect, such as 
that caused by fright, or the receipt of 
bad news ; then the nerves may exercise 
a constricting influence upon the arter- 
ies and expel the blood from them, giv- 


ing the skin a pallid hue. In this case 
the heart is chiefly affected and ceases to 
pulsate with its usual power. 

The effect of reflex action may be sim- 
ple, or it may be compound, merely af- 
fecting the part to which a particular 
nerve is related, or it may, through the 
extent of the superficial irritation, great- 
ly excite the nerve center and affect all 
the nerves connected with that center. 
‘* Who is not familiar with the effect of a 
savory smell or the sight of some luxury 
upon the salivary secretion, so that, to 
use a common expression, ‘the mouth 
waters?’ In the first, the olfactory 
nerve is the means by which the impres- 
sion is conveyed to the nerve cen er; in 
the other it is the optic nerve which is 
the transmitting agent ; but in each case 
the impression is reflected to that nerve 
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controlling the salivary secretion, with 
the effect of producing an increased flow 
of saliva. Wethus see that the secre- 
tions can be influenced by one nerve con- 
veying its impression to another whose 
filaments take origin in a common cen- 
ter. For the vaso-motor nerves, whose 
special office it is to control the action 
of the blood vessels, the common center 
appears to be the medulla oblongata at 
the base of the brain, while the sympa- 
thetic system plays an important col- 
lateral part.” A writer in Chamber's’s 
Journal discusses this subject at some 
length, claiming that exposure for a long 
time to intense cold will not produce a 
eatarrh, as the system has power to ac- 
commodate itself to the circumstances 
surrounding it. 

It is a fact that in the winter, if people 
use average discretion in the matter of 
clothing, they do not ‘‘ take cold,” but en- 
joy better general health than they do at 
any other season of the year. Those in 
fair health are benefited by a low tem- 
perature that is constant. The experi- 
ence of Arctic navigators certainly sus- 
tains this statement. Using now the 
language of the writer above mentioned : 
‘* Let us suppose a person to be sitting 
in a room, the temperature of which is 
70 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, and that 
a current of cold air is rushing in at an 
open door or window, and playing upon 
the back of his head, or it may be on 
his legs or feet, the probability is that he 
will ‘catch cold,’ and in nine cases out 
of ten this cold will be catarrh in the 
head, and, what may appear more re- 
markable still, only one nostril will at 
first be affected. If the catarrh were due 
to the inhalation of cold air, bot nostrils 
would suffer; but it is not so, for, as 
each side of the body is supplied by its dis- 
tinct set of nerves, so only that side is af- 
fected through which the reflex disturb- 
ance has been transmitted. The modus 
operandi is the following: The draught 
of cold air, acting, we will suppose, on 
the back of the head, conveys through ~ 
the sympathetic nerve, which ramifies. 
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on the scalp, a shock to the nervous 
center from which these nerve-fibers 
proceed ; but we must understand that 
this nerve-center sends its filaments to 
other portions of the body, and so the 
shock which this center receives by one 
set of nerves is reflected by another set 
to some surface quite remote from that 
primarily acted upon, and in this way a 
temporary paralysis of the nerves sup- 
plying the blood-vessels of the mucous 
membrane of the nose is brought about. 
In consequence, these vessels become di- 
lated and engorged, and the shock which 
has brought about this congestion con- 
tinuing, disturbs the equilibrium of the 
blood-supply, and so an inflammatory 
condition is set up. When this exists 
the blood-vessels are enormously dis- 
tended ; consequently an excess of blood 
passes through the part, the little cells 
which secrete the mucus being thus ex- 
cited and working much more rapidly 
than when in health. In this way the 
enormous discharge of mucus, which 
accompanies a cold in the head, is ac- 
counted for.” 

Thus we have the conditions of acute 
catarrh, with the very disagreeable sen- 
sations and necessities that everybody in 
civilized life is familiar enough with: 
sneeze, choke, snuffle, and cough, with 
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COUNT TOLSTOI ON 


HIS distinguished statesman, nov- 
elist, and reformer, has given the 
following opinion of physicians as he 
observes them : ‘‘ His fancied science is 
all so arranged that hé only knows how 
to heal those persons who do nothing. 
He requires an incalculable quantity of 
expensive preparations, instruments, 
drugs, and hygienic apparatus. He has 
studied with celebrities in the capitals, 
who only retain patients who can be 
cured in the hospital, and who, in the 
course of their cure, can purchase the 
appliances requisite for healing, and 
even go at once from the North to the 
South, to some baths or other. Science 
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brimming eyes and a pervading un- 
easiness. The sneezing provoked by the 
irritated mucous membrane is but a 
remedial effort of nature, another effect 
of reflex action for the purpose of re- 
storing equilibrium at the centers, and 
enabling the nerves to recover their lost 
control over the blood supply of the 
part. It is therefore a good thing to 
sneeze in such cases, as this spasmodic 
and rather violent action of the muscles 
often counteracts the effect of exposure 
to a cold current, and the shock from 
which the nervous center suffers passes 
away gradually, and the blood-vessels 
again come under the control of the 
nerves which regulate their caliber, and 
so the catarrh or cold disappears in a 
few hours, or at most in a few days. It 
sometimes happens that the shock from 
the cold air acting upon the nervous 
center is of such severity that the conse- 
quent inflammation is intense enough to 
check the secretion of mucus altogether, 
and in consequence the mucous mem- 
brane is dry as well as inflamed, and the 
suffering very much intensified. 

In this case the attack may be expect- 
ed to run a prolonged course, perhaps 
setting up an inflammation extending 
into the bronchial passages and develop- 
ing into a dangerous malady. H. Ss. D. 





RUSSIAN PHYSICIANS. 


is of such a nature, that every rural 
physician laments because there are no 
means of curing working-men, because 
he is so poor that he has not the means 
to place the sick man in the proper 
hygienic conditions ; and at the same 
time this physician complains that there 
are no hospitals and that he can not get 
through with his work, that he needs 
assistants, more doctors and practition- 
ers. What is the inference? This: that 
the people’s principal lack, from which 
diseases arise and spread abroad, and 
refuse to be healed, is the lack of means 
of subsistence. And here science, under 
the banner of the division of labor, 
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summons her warriors to the aid of the 
people. Science is entirely arranged 
for the wealthy classes, and it has 
adopted for its task the healing of the 
people who can obtain everything for 
themselves; and it attempts to heal 
those who possess no superfluity, by the 
same means. But there are no means, 
and therefore it is necessary to take them 
from the people who are ailing, and 
pest-stricken, and who can not recover 
for the lack of means. And now the 
defenders of medicine for the people say 
this matter has been, as vet, but little 
developed. Evidently i. hes been but 
little developed, because if (which God 
forbid) it had been developed, and that 
through oppressing the people, instead 
of two doctors, midwives, and practition- 
ers in a district, twenty would have set- 
tled down, since they desire this, and 
half the people would have died through 
the difficulty of supporting the medical 
staff, and soon there would have been 
no one to heal.” 

Then he goes on to speak of what is 
needed in popular medicine : ‘‘ Scientific 
co-operation with the people, of which 
the defenders of science talk, must be 
something quite ditferent. And as this 
co-operation which should exist has not 
yet begun, it will begin when the man 
of science, technologist, or physician, 
will not consider it legal to take from 
the people--I will not say a hundred 
thousand, but even a modest ten thou- 


oo 
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sand, or five hundred rubles for assist- 
ing them ; but when he will live among 
the toiling people, under the same con- 
ditions and exactly as they do, then he 
will be able to apply his knowledge to 
the questions of mechanics, technics, 
hygiene, and the healing of the laboring 
people. But now science, supporting 
itself at the expense of the working peo- 
ple, has entirely forgotten the conditions 
of life among those people, ignores (as 
it puts it) these conditions, and takes 
very grave offense because its fancied 
knowledge finds no adherents among 
the people. The domain of medicine, 
like the domain of technical science, 
still lies untouched. All questions as to 
how the time of labor is best divided, 
what is the best method of nourishment, 
with what, in what shape, and when, it 
is best to clothe one’s-self, to shoe one’s- 
self, to counteract dampness and cold, 
how best to wash one’s-self, to feed the 
children, to swaddle them, and so on, in 
just those conditions in which the work- 
ing people find themselves—all these 
questions have not yet been pro- 
pounded. 

‘*The same is the case with the activ- 
ity of the teachers of science—pedagogi- 
cal teachers. Exactly in the same man- 
ner science has so arranged this matter 
that only wealthy people are able to 
study science, and teachers, like tech- 
nologists and physicians, cling to 
money.” 





THE MENTAL RELATION OF CERTAIN 


N a speech by Dr. C. P. Hart, at the 
late meeting of the Association of 
Science, he called attention to certain 
observations of his own with regard to 
the effect of certain diseases upon the 
mind. His own attention was fixed 
upon this by the circumstance of a 
patient suffering from a peculiar form 
of abdominal disorder, who expressed 
himself with extraordinary positiveness 
and bitterness on all subjects. His case 
was not hypochondriasis, however, and 


DISEASES. 


this led him to examine into the correla- 
tion of mental and bodily conditions, 
and he found that patients suffering 
from chronic maladies whose seat was 
above the diaphragm were generally 
optimistic, and those who suffered from 
maladies seated below it were pessimis- 
tic. So lung patients were notoriously 
hopeful, and their certainty of recovery 
is actually one of the worst features of 
such cases, the danger being in propor- 
tion to the hopefulness. 
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He classified the percentage of mental 
feeling according to the disease. Thus 
bronchitis gave 95 per cent. of optimistic 
feeling, phthisis gave 97 of hopefulness, 
heart disease (not angina pectoris), 80 
per cent., and asthma also 80 per cent. 
On the contrary, men suffering with 





liver disease were troubled with 88 per 
cent. of pessimism, dyspeptics had 91 per 
cent. of misery, kidney sufferers 61 per 
cent. of unhappiness, and dysenterical 
patients 64 per cent. of gloom. Rheu- 
matic patients, though optimistical also, 
were only to the degree of 63 per cent. 





THE AMBULANCE SERVICE. 


HERE are many of our country 
readers who would like some ex- 
planation of the duty performed by an 
ambulance. This indispensable adjunct 
of a city hospital is of comparatively 
recent date, as regards the character of 
its performance in cases of accident, and 
however familiar one may be with the 
black wagon, and its headlong run, it 
always starts his blood into a quicker 
movement. As a writer in one of our 
daily papers says: ‘‘ It calls up so vivid- 
ly ideas of accident or disaster, of des- 
perate emergency, one would like to 
know what has happened, and wonders 
whether it is a serious occurrence. 

‘‘The surgeon knows, but the passer- 
by is left to speculate whether that rush- 
ing horse is carrying his freight to give 
speedy succor to the victims of some 
frightful calamity, and will go back to 
the hospital with a mass of mangled hu- 
manity moaning behind him, or whether 
there will be found merely some wretch- 
ed toper, inert and senseless from drink. 
There is enough of accident and crime 
in a great city to keep the ambulance 
only too busy and make the service a 
responsible and serious one. Perhaps, 
therefore, readers will be interested to 
see a little of the inside of the ambulance 
service, what work it has to do, and how 
it does it. 

‘‘The ambulance surgeon has a 
special room in which the apparatus for 
communication —a_ telephone box, a 
messenger call, an electric gong—are 
conspicuous on the clean white wall. 
By them hang the rules for the ambu- 
lance service of the hospital and the list 
of stations and signals, a system of num- 


bers which are rung out upon the elec- 
tfic bell. This is in connection with the 
same wires that constitute the police 
telegraphic and telephonic system, and 
that communicate with the different 
precinct stations and the little red boxes 
of the fire alarms, 

‘*From police headquarters or the 
precincts can be sent the four sharp taps 
—-—,-——, two rings twice —that 
means ‘ambulance wanted.’ Then fol- 
low the taps that tell where each cross- 
ing of two prominent streets has its dis- 
tinctive number, which is rung out on 
the bell. In case of great emergency, 
fire, or calamity, the ‘ hurry call,’ 1-3-2, 
is rung over the police bell, or twenty 
taps on the fire bell, followed by the 
number of the box. That is when the 
horse lies down to his collar, and corners 
are swung at top speed ; for sometimes 
five seconds make the difference of life 
or death. 

‘* Each hospital has its own district in 
the city, covering from two to four of 
the police precincts, an area, on an 
average, of about four square miles. At 
intervals of about two blocks through 
the district there are fire alarm boxes, 
each of which has its distinctive num- 
ber. Prominent buildings, such as 
school houses, theaters, etc., also have 
their box, by which a special signal may 
be sent out.” 

The writer tells of a ride he took one 
summer night in an ambulance sent 
down town on its mission of mercy. 
Using his language in the present tense : 

We slide about on the smooth, leather- 
covered seat and hang on to the straps 
with swelling biceps as we rattle around 
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the corner. Clang! sounds the bell,and 
a heavy truck turns out of the way, 
while children scuttle out of the street 
and men and women fly to windows 
or pause on the pavement. As we near 
Spring street we collect a constantly 
growing train of followers, and the 
street becomes dense in our trail with 
boys of all sizes and ages, little girls 
and big girls, even men, and women 
with babies in their arms. They want 
to see something interesting, to have a 
sensation ; they scent blood. 

We pull up before a great brick 
tenement that is all alive in an instant 
with heads out of windows, and before 
the horse is turned there are 200 people 
about us. Children innumerable, the 
little girls with their bare heads and 
short calico dresses, more anxious to 
see even than the little boys; big girls, 
in loose ginghams, holding up _ba- 
bies in their arms, big boys with bad hats, 
wives and grandmothers with anxious 
faces, men in shirt-sleeves or no sleeves 
at all, out for the cool evening air after 
their day’s work, and a torrent of talk. 
What is it? Who's hurt? It is a 
drunken man ; it isa woman fainted. It 
is a boy killed; it’s a sunstroke; it’s a 
fight. 

A policeman comes to the door, by 
him a scared, sobbing girl, who is imme- 
diately hailed with questions by a dozen 
voices. She can not answer. ‘A boy 


fell off the fire escape, three stories,” the 
officer explains as we go upstairs into 
the little room where the boy, a dark- 
haired littlelad of six or seven, lies on 
the bed, while the rest of the room is 
filled with women. All these, except the 
mother, the doctor orders out with brief 
vigor. Very still the boy lies, as the 
surgeon gently lifts and touches his 
head, his body, his limbs. No fracture 
to be found, no apparent wound or con- 
tusion. The ammonia bottle comes out 
of the bag, and a little on a tuft of cot- 
ton is held to his nostrils. The boy stirs, 
twists a little, opens his eyes and stares. 
‘*Where are you hurt, Johnny?” 

** Ain’t hurt anywhere,” says he suc- 
cinctly. 

And as a matter of fact his diagnosis 
proves to be correct. Further careful 
examination reveals no injury, and he 
does not complain of any internal dam- 
age, and it seems that he has come out 
of a thirty foot fall into a paved court 
with nothing worse than a momentary 
shock. Young flesh and flexible bones 
he has to thank for his luck. He need 
not go to the hospital this time. 

The crowd, grown twice as large, is 
waiting with admirable patience at 
the door. It shows disappointment on 
seeing us come down without a victim, 
but disperses slowly under exhortations 
from the officer to ‘“‘move along now,” 
and the horse trots briskly homeward. 





—?+ 


TOOTHACHE. 


IKE a “cold,” toothache always 
commands the respect of people 

when we discuss it, and give some hints 
for cure. A practical dentist drops some 
good advice which is inserted here. He 
says: ‘‘Itisa great mistake to pay no 
attention to toothache. As for every 
other pain there is a cause, so there is 
for this. Sometimes it is only a reflex 
from some other organ, diseased, when 
it is really neuralgia and is apt to affect 
the whole side of the face. Again it is 
purely toothache, beginning and ending 


in some decayed tooth. This is very 
seldom, however, as many can have 
their teeth decay down to a level 
with the gum, and never havea pain. 
Some other organ must have become 
implicated, then the sick tooth becomes 
the focus and objective point for the 
constitutional disturbance. Disorders 
of the stomach more frequently involve 
the teeth than disturbances of any other 
organ. The partaking of certain kinds 
of food also predisposes to toothache, 
even when the stomach shows no signs 
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of disorder. Some constitutions get tions frequently to demonstrate it scien- 


toothache quicker than others ; such as 
nervous people, or those where the nerve 
structure predominates over the muscu- 
lar, having large heads and little bodies. 
Some people may have other troubles 
and no decay of teeth. The foundation 
of good teeth, in such cases, must have 
been from ante-natal influences and in 
early childhood. 

Among the foods to induce toothache, 
candy and much sweets of all kinds 
stand first. They may also hasten de- 
cay, but as before observed, early decay 
is to be charged up to faulty structure of 
the teeth. When teeth begin to decay, 
even though they be the first teeth, it is 
well to have them filled with tempo- 
rary filling, like amalgam or ‘“‘os-arti- 
ficial.” 

Children should be taught to wash 
out their mouth after each meal, and to 
use a brush. Always in taking a drink 
it is best to force the water well between 
the teeth, as the saliva of the mouth may 
be acid, and prey on the enamel. Do 
not extract every tooth that aches, no 
matter how badly decayed, as dentistry 
has reached very much higher grounds 
than formerly. Distrust a dentist that 
wants to pull every aching tooth. If the 
whole crown is lost, a new one can be 
built upon the stump; even a sound 
root may support a crown. 

Plates are troublesome and unnatural. 
The lower plate seldom fits, as it simply 
lies upon the jaw and is not held in 
place by suction. Those who have expe- 
rience can testify to this. You had better 
lose $100 for every one of the lower teeth 
than to have them all extracted. Some- 
times, if one or two on each side remain, 
they can be used for anchorage and a 
bridge extended around the dental arch 
that will sustain a set. 


VEGETABLES ENOUGH FOR Us.—The 
fact that vegetable food is sufficient for 
the nurture of man is a hard thing for 
the Englishman and Yankee to accept 
fully, and we must have new investiga- 





tifically. Now Dr. Rutgers, of England, 
has been making a series of dietetic ex- 
periments in which he compared the ef- 
fects of a mixed diet,consisting of meats, 
milk, butter, white bread, biscuits, pota- 
toes, rice, sugar,oranges, tea,and wine to 
a vegetable diet consisting of the same 
articles with the omission of meat, and 
the addition of Liebig’s Extract of Meat 
(which contains no albumen), gray and 
green peas, and small white beans. He 
reported as the result, that he found a 
vegetable diet wholly capable of main- 
taining the strength of the body, and 
that vegetable albumen was equiva- 
lent, weight for weight, to animai 
albumen. Such experiments are no 
doubt interesting, but at this age of the 
world they are not really necessary, 
as the question of the capability of vege- 
table food to sustain life even in its high- 
est vigor, was settled so long ago as the 
time of Pythagoras, who, with his fol- 
lowers, was a radical vegetarian. In- 
deed, we may say this question was ex- 
perimentally settled by Adam and his 
immediate descendants, who proved that 
long and vigorous life may be maintain- 
ed upon a diet from which animal food 
is excluded. 





—>o-— 

AN ALARMING TENDENCY.—One of 
the most alarming tendencies of the age 
is the loss among young men of that 
abhorrence for vice which is the greatest 
safeguard of virtue. A young man may 
be known to be a rake without seriously 
injuring his standing in what is called 
‘*good society.” The average young 
man and young woman become so ac- 
customed to contact with the vicious and 
the impure that they lose their natural 
repugnance toward evil, and finally 
come to look upon vice as a sort of 
necessary evil. Parents should awaken 
to this growing danger, and endeavor to 
meet it by training in the right dir- 
ection, thus preventing the inevitable 
pain and sorrow which accompany;.a 
reckless life. 
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NOTES 


IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Scientific Fum.— When a small piece 
of potassium the size of half a grain of corn 
is dropped into a tumblerful of water, some 
of the oxygen of the water leaves its hydro- 
gen, owing to the intense heat which the 
chemical action produces, and combines 
with the metallic potassium, causing a vio- 
let bluish flame. When the piece of potas- 
sium is placed on the wick of a coal-oil or 
alcohol iamp, the flame is produced by touch- 
ing the potassium with a bit of snow or ice 
or a drop of water will inflame it. Fire 
under water can be produced by placing a 
small piece of phosphorus in a conically- 
shaped glass filled with water and some 
crystals of chlorate of potash covering the 
phosphorus, and then pouring through a 
long tube funnel, or a glass tube, a few 
drops of sulphuric acid down on the mixture 
at the bottom of the glass. Tongues of 
flame can be seen flashing up through the 
water. The intense chemical action pro- 
duces sufficient heat to inflame the phosphor- 
us under water. 

Where there is sufficient heat and oxygen, 
fire will burn, whether in air cr water. The 
force of steam boiler explosions can be illus- 
trated by getting a tube made by a tinsmith, 
say, } inch in diameter, and closed at one 
end. Put a piece of ice the size of a cherry, 
or half a teaspoonful of .water into the tube 
and cork the open end tightly. Suspend the 
tube over a flame, so that the ice melts and 
is converted into steam. The cork will be 
forced out with a loud explosion. Candle 
bombs held over a flame will explode ina 
similar manner. Water will produce 1,700 
times its volume of steam. 


Mining in the Arctic Circle.—Ii is 
not generally known, says the Mining Re- 
view, that important mining operations are 
carried on in the Arctic circle. Cryolite is 
carried from Greenland to Philadelphia by 
the shipload to be used in making candles. 
Extensive copper mines have been worked 
for a long time in Finland. Most of the 
work of mining has to be done under- 
ground, and the workmen in deep mines 
suffer much from heat; consequently it is 
apparent that mines can be worked as prof- 





itably in these high latitudes as in our own 
country. Deep mines are warmer in winter 
than in summer In such work as has to be 
done above ground there is scarcely any in- 
terruption. During the three dark months 
there is no lack of light to the accustomed 
eye.’ 


The Manufacture of *Cellu 
loid.”’—While everybody has heard of or 
seen or used celluloid, only a few know 
what it is composed of or how it is made. 
The following is a description of the process 
carried out in a factory near Paris for the 
production of celluloid : 

A roll of paper is slowly unwound, and at 
the same time is saturated with a mixture of 
five parts of sulphuric acid and two parts of 
nitric acid, which falls upon the paper in a 
fine spray. This changes the cellulose of the 
paper into pyroxylin (gun cotton). The ex- 
cess of the acid having been expelled by 
pressure, the paper is washed with plenty of 
water until all traces of acid have been re- 
moved. It is then reduced to a pulp, and 
passes on to the bleaching trough. Most of 
the water having been got rid of by means 
of a strainer, the pulp is mixed with from 
twenty to forty per cent. of its weight in 
camphor, and the mixture thoroughly tritu- 
rated under millstones. The necessary col- 
oring having been added in the form of 
powder, a second mixing and grinding fol- 
lows. The finely divided pulp is then spread 
out in thin layers on slabs, and from twenty 
to twenty-five of these layers are placed in a 
hydraulic press, separated from one another 
by some sheets of thick blotting paper, and 
are subjected to a pressure of 150 atmos- 
pheres until all traces of moisture have been 
gotten rid of | The matter is then passed 
between rollers heated to between 140 and 
150 degrees Fahr., whence it issues in the 
form of elastic sheets. 


Hard and Soft Water.—aAll cooks 
do not understand the different effects pro- 
duced by hard and soft water in cooking 
meat and vegetables. Peas and beans 
cooked in hard water containing lime and 
gypsum, will not boil tender, because these 
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substances harden vegetable cuseine. Many 
vegetables, as onions, boil nearly tasteless in 
soft water, because all the flavor is boiled 
out. The addition of salt often checks this, 
as in the case of onions, causing vegetables to 
retain their peculiar flavoring principles, be- 
sides such nutritious matter as might be lost 
in soft water. For extracting the juice of 
meat to make a broth orf soup, soft water, 
unsalted and cold at first, is the best, for it 
much more readily penetrates the tissues ; 
but for boiling where the juices should be 
retained, hard water, or soft water salted, is 
preferable; and the meat should be put in 
while the water is boi!ing, so as to seal up 
the pores at once.—Journal of Chemistry. 


A Great French Project.—Refer- 
ence is made to the projected ship canal be- 
tween Bordeaux on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and Narbonne on the Mediterranean coast ; 
it is stated that the cost will be some 
one hundred and thirty million dollars, 
while its length would be about three hun- 
dred and thirty miles. The use of it would 
be a saving of nearly seven hundred miles 
by vessels going from southern France or 
northern Italy to the northern Atlantic. The 
plan, it is said, contemplates having a rail- 
road run along the margin of the canal, and 
using locomotives to tow the vessels through, 
by which means, it is believed, a speed of 
seven miles an hour may be maintained both 
day and night, as during the hours of dark- 
ness the canal might be illuminated with 
electric lights. There would be, according 
to the plan, thirty-eight locks in the canal, 
and the depth of water, twenty-seven feet, 
would permit French armor-clad vessels to 
pass through the canal, thus uniting the two 
sea coasts of the country, and avoiding the 
passage through the Straits of Gibraltar. Far 
better, we think, had M. de Lesseps busied 
himself about such a project as this than the 
Panama Canal, which has brought confusion 
into French politics. 


American Industries and the 
Brussels Exhibition,—The following 
extract from a note to the Hvening Post, 
written by one of the jurors of the Brussels 
exhibition, shows that although the number 
of American exhibitors was not large, the 
reputation of American artisans for ingenu- 
ity and talent was fully sustained by those 
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who represented them. The writer, under 
date of the 5th of October, says: ‘I have 
just finished the duties of juror at the exhi- 
bition, and must let you liearof the returns. 
In the agricultural machines, on which divi- 
sion I was put, we got for the United States 
three diplomas of honor—the highest award 
—and one gold medal; in other words, a 
diploma of honor for each exhibitor 
but one, and he really only deserved the 
gold medal. The other exhibitors fared 
equally well, for out of 73 exrposants, 54 got 
distinctions of greater or less degree. I 
think we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves.” 

Ways of Making Money.—aA cor- 
respondent of the Scientific American points 
out two processes recently introduced which 
commend themselves to the user by their 
convenience while the little ‘‘ dodge ”’—per- 
fectly legitimate, you know—in them is a 
source of great profit to the seller. 

Some parties are doing quite a business in 
different cities advertising and selling an 
‘‘ outfit” for copying letters without the use 
of a copying press or water. The ‘ outtit” 
consists of an ordinary tissue paper copying 
book, a sheet of blotting paper, a piece of 
smooth pasteboard, and a bottle of special 
ink. The whole trick is in the ink. Any 
copying book will do. 

I saw through the thing as soon as I saw 
a copy, and tried it at once with per ect 
success. I just took ordinary ink and mixed 
glycerin with it. I wrote a long letter with 
it, blotted the letter very lightly, then placed 
it under a tissue leaf of the copying book, 
and rubbed the latter with my fingers, get- 
ting a very fair copy and then a second copy. 
Of course a copying press and water are both 
unnecessary. Ail that is needed is to take 
any ordinary ink and mix glycerin with it, 
say one-fourth to one-third of the volume of 
the ink. The glycerin keeps the writing 
wet till a copy is taken, and on this account 
—its slow drying quality—this ink is not 
convenient for other than copying work. 

There is another interesting trick in an- 
other line, whereby the advertiser sells ordi- 
nary head-light kerosene for $10 a gallon, 
which is a pretty fair profit, as it only costs 
71-2 cents. A compound in five-ounce Lot- 
tles is extensively sold to printers under 
various names, as ‘‘ Inkoleum,” ‘‘ Rollerine,” 
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etc., at 50 cents per bottle, or $10 a gullon. 
It is used to put on printers’ rollers, to thin 
printers’ inks, etc., a few drops only being 
used. Every printer has plenty of coal oil 
in his house, and it looks funny to see him 
send fifty cents to get five ounces of it. 
But he never thinks of trying the coal oil 
he has in his can. The trick here is in dis- 
guising the kerosene so that the printer 
does not know that it is kerosene. The 
peculiar fluorescence of kerosene is destroyed 
by adding a small amount of resin oil. To 
make this resin oil mix with the kerosene, 
a little sulphuric ether is added. A little oil 
of cedar disguises the kerosene smell, and 
so the printer pays 50 cents a bottle when 
he already has plenty of kerosene in his 
house, five ounces of which cost him about 
one-fifth of a cent. The only useful ele- 
ment in the mixture is the kerosene. 


Charming the Cobra. — Once a 
year, during the rainy season, the cobra lays 
from twelve to twenty eggs. In one speci- 
men shown by Mr. Phipson, the young one 
is seen just as it is emerging from the egg. 
The tooth with which it cuts its way out is 
shed as soon as it has served its purpose. 
When born, the young cobras measured 
about seven and one-half inches long, and 
were very fat; at the end of a few months 
they were about nine inches in length, but 
had lost all their plumpness. It was very 
remarkable that the original nutriment got 
out of the egg should sustain them so long. 
On account of its timidity, and the great ease 
with which it can be tamed, it is the only 
snake with which snake-charmers will have 
anything todo. By attracting its attention 
with one hand, it may be easily seized round 
the body with the other; and so long as the 
hand or any object is kept moving before its 
eyes, it will never turn to bite the hand that 
holds it. This is the simple fact, the knowl- 
edge of which the charmers turn to such 
advantage in their well-known perform- 
ances. The snake is taken from its basket, 
and a slight stroke across the back brings it 
at once into a defensive attitude. The 
constant motion of the musical instrument 
before the snake keeps it watchful and 
erect, and not the music produced. Asa 


matter of fact, snakes have no external ears, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
cobra hears the music at all. 


The charmers 
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say that the adder of the East, the Daboia, 


‘ has no ear for music, because they can not 


operate on it as they do on the cobra. It is 
rather interesting to note that this has been 
the belief since David's time at least—‘‘ like 
the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, which 
will not hearken to the voice of charmers.” 
—WNature. 

An Economical Contrast. — In 
1816 one bushel of corn would buy one 
pound of nails. In 1888 one bushel of corn 
wil] buy ten pounds of nails. In 1816 a 
pair of woolen blankets cost as much as a 
cow; in 1888 a cow will buy five pairs of 
woolen blankets. In 1816 it required sixty- 
four bushels of barley to buy one yard of 
broadcloth; in 1888 sixty-four bushels of 
barley will buy twenty yards of broadcloth. 
In 1816 it took twenty dozen eggs to buy 
one bushel of salt; in 1888 twenty dozen of 
eggs will buy ten bushels of salt. In 1816 
it required one bushel of wheat to buy one 
yard of calico; in 1888 one bushel of wheat 
will buy twenty yards of calico. With these 
figures before them, who can justly claim 
that farm products are not improving? The 
outlook for the productions of the farm is 
certainly hopeful. The farmer can exchange 
his crop for more of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life than at any former period in 
the history of our country. Let farmers 
take courage; what they produce will 
always bring money or a large equivalent in 
needed supplies for the family. 


The Peril of Eating More than 
we Need.—Growth and waste and repair 
go onin a nearly uniform way the whole 
year through, but the amount of food neces- 
sary for these operations or purposes is sur- 
prisingly small. The generation of bodily 
heat requires a most variable quantity of 
food. In winter, with the temperature of 
the external air at zero, the temperature of 
the blood in healthy persons is 98.4 degrees, 
and when the heat of summer drives the 
mercury of the thermometer near to or 
above that mark, the blood still registers 98.4 
degrees. The marvelous mechanism by 
which this uniform blood temperature is 
maintained at all seasons is not necessary to 
consider, but it must be evident to every 
one that the force needed to raise the tem- 
perature of the whole body to nearly 100 de- 
grees in winter is no longer needed in sum- 
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mer. The total amount of food needed for re- 
pair, for growth and for heating, physiology 
teaches us, is much less than is generally 
imagined, and it impresses us with the truth 
of the great surgeon Abernethy’s saying, 
that ‘‘ one fourth of what we eat keeps us, 
the other three-fourths we keep at the peril 
of our lives.” In winter we burn up the 
surplus food with a limited amount of extra 
exertion. In summer we get rid of it liter- 
ally at some extra risk to health, and, of 
course, to life. We can not burn it. Our 
vital furnaces are banked and we worry the 
most important working organs with the 
extra exertion of removing what would bet- 
ter never have beer taken into the stomach. 
—Manufr. and Builder. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

AT a recent meeting of the British 
Phrenological Association a paper was 
read by one of the members, Mr. A. T. 
Story, on the ‘‘Present position and 
future prospects of Phrenology,” in 
which he said that Prof. Haidenhein 
had made ‘‘ mesmerism ” popular among 
all classes by the publication of a little 
book with the title ‘‘ Hypnotism,” where- 
as previously the subject of mesmerism 
had been under a ban, the scientific 
world generally being disposed to stig- 
matize it as humbug and charlatanry. 
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‘*So it will be with Phrenology,” he 
remarked. ‘‘Some event, some book, or 
some person will make it fashionable, 
and then all the world will accept it, and 
begin to praise and belaud it. Then 
the schools will take hold ef it, and we 
shall see great systems grow out of it— 
systems of philosophy, systems of meta- 
physics.” 

Our review of the present status of the 
subject is convincing that much of this 
very growth that Mr. Story regards as 
following the general recognition of 
phrenologica] doctrines, has already been 
Despite the obstacles raised by 
invidiousness, 


made. 
prejudice, ignorance, 
and selfishness, the principles involved 
in mental science as formulated by the 
advanced teachers of practical Phre- 
nology have found their way into the 
thought of the age, and given to its every 
side, at least the intelligible sides, color 
and character that are among the chief 
features that constitute its progress. 

In education, we note a growing 
movement for methods of study that are 
less arbitrary and mechanical than the 
old, methods that are suited to the natural 
development of the juvenile mind. 

We note a tendency to regard the 
moral faculties as of equal importance 
with the intellect, and as necessarily re- 
quiring careful training. 

We note the introduction into psy- 
chology the study of physiology, and the 
recognition of the latter as fundamen- 
tal to an understanding of the former. 

We note the marked increase of the 
number of scientific observers in the 
field of brain localization, and the grow- 
ing belief in the psychic function of 
special areas. 

We note in the every-day conversation 
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of people, in current literature, in utter- 
ances from the pulpit and the platform, 
the impression that phrenological truths 
have made upon receptive and consider- 
ate minds. 

There remain anatomical links, we 
the 
system perfect, but in the respect of 
differ 


science ? 


must acknowledge, to render 
imperfection does Phrenology 

from other departments of 
One may say it is at best merely tenta- 
And 


how about medicine, is that not tentative, 


tive. Well, is psychology more? 
most conspicuously? This is what the 
editor of the Medical Record said only 
a few weeks ago: 

‘* What can be said of the success of 
our art in its application to the relief of 
disease? We exclude, of course, surgery 
and hygiene, and assume only that the 
question, ‘Is medicine a failure?’ re- 
lates to the application of drugs and 
other remedial measures to actual dis- 
ease. We have lessened the number of 
infective and septic disorders ; but, when 
they attack an individual, are they any 
more perfectly under control? We refer 
our readers to the discussion 


mortality from pneumonia, which is 


on the 


asserted to be greater now than it was 
half a century ago. The mortality from 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid, phthis- 
is, isssomewhat lower than it used to be, 
and a vigorous defense of modern ther- 
apeutics might be made in connection 
with these and a number of other com- 
mon diseases. We must bear in mind, 
however, that the question is one that 
must be answered with reference to 
society in general rather than to the 
individual. And though we pull many 


weakly patients through attacks of illness 


by aid of modern therapeutics, is'not the 
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result an increase of invalidism which 
tends to propagate itself, producing in 
succeeding generations an over-sickly 
race?” 

When the editor of one of the most 
prominent medical organs in the coun- 
try dares to use such language, he must 
feel quite sure of his ground. 

But we 


every advance in knowledge of nerve 


can say with confidence, 


function, in the treatment of diseases of 
the mind, and in the surgery of the 
brain, has found no point of vantage 
against the canons of Phrenology—but 
on the contrary, has indicated a nearer 
approach to them. Dr. J. M. Carno- 
chan, one of the most distinguished of 
American surgeons, and whose death in 
1887 was widely regretted, said in a pa- 
per written and published not long be- 
fore his death, ‘‘It is not necessary, at 
present, to claim for the doctrine of lo- 
calization the precise limitation of the 
What is claimed for 
the principle is that the brain, asa whole, 


cerebral organs. 


is the organ of the phenomena of mind, 
that it is composed of an aggregation of 
organs, and that the organs are the 
functionating sources of the individual 
It remains for the 
future to develop the system as has been 


mental functions. 


done in other organs, by physiologi- 
eal and pathological research, as, for 
example, the localization of articulate 
language in the convolution of Broca. 
From observation and from compara- 
tive and pathological anatomy certain 
mental faculties under different terms, 
have been allotted to certain regions of 
To the frontal lobes 
have been assigred the organs of the 


the encephalon. 


intellectual faculties, to the posterior 
or occipital region the affective or social 
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organs, to the tempero-sphenoidal re- 
gions the animal propensities, while the 
moral sentiments are stated to have the 
organs developed in the coronal region 
of the brain. These assignments of 
place, whether altogether correct or 
otherwise, will serve as a basis for the 
further confirmation of the doctrine of 
cerebral localization.” 

A statement of this character in a pa- 
per the whole tenor of which is in sym- 
pathy with the phrenological position, 
made by a representative anatomist in 
the presence of men notable in New 
York for scientific attainment, is of more 
than passing significance to all inter- 
ested in. the system that Spurzheim so 
grandly enunciated. 

The outlook seems very promising. 
The advocates of scientific Phrenology 
need not fear. Standing upon the strong 
ground of facts as human nature sup- 
plies them, they should be ready to 
meet criticism and sneers, and meet 
them calmly. The skeptic ‘‘who came 
to scoff,” has often ‘‘ remained to pray,” 
when the irrefutable logic of truth was 
illustrated before his eyes. 

-+=-- 
A RECENT DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT 
CRANIA, 

IN a short address before the Academy 
of Anthropology on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, Mr. Frank H. Cushing, of Zuni 
fame, spoke of the excavations now be- 
ing made in Arizona among the buried 
cities of that region. As Mr. Cushing is 
one of the most active of the Hemming- 
way company engaged in that most 
interesting field of archaeological re- 
search, his remarks had a value that 
was highly appreciated by those present. 
After speaking of the antiquity of the 


ruins that had been discovered in the 
Salada country, and of the evidences 
they contain of a good degree of prog- 
ress in the arts and industries * being 
possessed by the people that built the 
cities, he spoke of the character of the 
cranial remains, Over one hundred 
skulls had been taken out of the burial 
places, all of which were of the brachy- 
cephalic or broad type, and not of the 
dolichocephalic type as had been stated 
by some authorities. There were narrow 
skulls found, but the form of these was 
due to the effect of long continued pres- 
sure. In all cases where such remains 
were found in stone cases or sarcophagi 
so that they were preserved from the pres- 
sureof surrounding earth and rock, the 
skulls were broad, the transverse and 
antero-prosterior diameters being nearly 
the same. 

This fact would appear to ally those 
people to the Indian of the present day, 
the Zuni especially, who retains pecu- 
liarities of custom that in themselves 
have a singular likeness to what of habit 
in industry and religion the ancient 
relics show. 

It would appear now that the Arizona 
researches will help to resolve the prob- 
lem of the ancient inhabitants of Amer- 
ica, and set at rest the speculations with 
regard to the place of the Indian in the 
family of mankind. 


WINE’S NEW MINISTER. 
A LADY of some prominence in the 





fields of lectureship and journalism has 
been announced through the press to 
have undertaken a new apostleship in the 
interest of wineselling. As she hitherto 
had something of a reputation for influ- 
ence in lines related to social reform, 
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this step intimates a change of at- 
titude that many of her friends will 
regret. 

No doubt those who employ her talents 
for the purpose of enlarging their busi- 
ness, have not overrated their quality, 
but it seems to us that she has made a 
very cheap bargain, whatever may be 
the price of it, for it is expected that the 
lady’s ‘‘ original” method of spreading 
‘*the gospel of the grape” will be effect- 
ive, and this means an increase in the 
great army of liquor drinkers that 
burden society. 

If the blazonry of her new banner be 
that defined as ‘‘ the gospel of the grape,” 
a strange ambition must have gotten 
hold of her, an ambition likely to prove 
the opposite of happy in its final effects. 

The serious advocacy of wine bibbing is 
a deplorable mission for anyone. Gifts 
of intellect, a fine presence, fascinating 





elocution are perverted in such a cause ; 
and for a woman possessing these quali- 
fications to offer herself as a devotee of 
Bacchus for a salary, when the country 
is filled with the appeals of mothers, 
sisters, and daughters against the demon 
of drink, is unspeakably lamentable. 
Heard From.—The latest reports 
from Africa, coming to hand shortly 





before this number was put to press, are 
to the effect that Stanley had reached 
Emin Bey and was in communication 
with him, and that both explorers were 
safe and in good health. The article on 
the Relief Expeditions will lose none of 
its interest to the reader, we are quite 
sure, for this bit of good news as it is 
significant of progress in the efforts that 
both these missionaries are making for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
tribes on the Congo and Upper Nile. 

















{> fu {forrespondents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


To ovr Contrisvutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 











3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
ehanges or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in his professional capacity will re- 
ceive his early attention if this is done. 
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VENTILATING THE CELLAR.—J. G. 8.—The 
gases and effluvia that may be gencrated 
in your cellar will be drawn into the cur- 
rent that a flue open to the roof produces, 
and if the air from the cellar be colder than 
the air in the room above, some of it will be 
likely to enter the room through the regis« 
ter. It would be better to have an inde- 
pendent meang for ventilating the cellar. 
Meanwhile keep the cellar clean and give 
the outer air access to it. 


How a Jovrnauist ReGarps PHRENot- 
ocy.—QO. L.—Your clipping from the Al- 
bany paper shows clearly enough that the 
writer of it does not understand the subject 
he is so ready to criticize and judge. Amy- 
one who puts forward the idea of ‘‘ bumps” 
as being a fundamental part convicts him- 
self at once of ignorance. Further the 
statement—‘‘ Everybody knows that as a 
rule idiots have very low foreheads, intelli- 
gent people good breadth between the eyes, 
and refined people a different cast of fea- 
ures than the gross and common ”’—isa fact 
that phrenological science has developed, 
and there is no ‘ practical observation” of 
heads and faces that is worthy of the name 
scientific that does not owe its suggestion 
to the phrenological observers. 

As for the opinion that ‘‘any parent who 
trains his boy as a shoemaker or a lawyer, 
simply because some strolling phrenologist 
advises it from an examination of the con- 
formation of the head, is throwing common 
sense to the winds,” it may be hard on some 
‘* strolling phrenologist,” but it is met by 
the fact that hundreds of the more intelli- 
gent people believe that an examination of 
their heads has helped them greatly to do 
their part in life. Testimonials to that effect 
are in the possession of many of our pro- 
fessional phrenologists. 

OXYGEN AND Heat.—D. R. H., San Deigo. 
—(Question.—The amount of heat produced 
in any given case is said to depend upon 
the quantity of oxygen and carbon con- 
sumed, which unite only in certain propor- 
tions. Chronic invalids often can not get 
warm although they breathe ever so much 
and exercise ever so violently ; then again 
they are hot and feverish while at rest and 
breathing very little. This is true in all 
fevers, especially where chills precede, with 
the exception probably that in some fevers 
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there is much heavy breathing. "But my 
observation leads me to believe that heat of 
body does not always depend upon the 
amount of breath. How do you account for 
this, or"am I deceived in my conclusion ? 

Answer.—Fever is an abnormal condi- 
tion, showing disturbance of the circulation, 
and interference with the excretory or se- 
cretory function of the skin. It intimates a 
want of respiratory tone and an excess of 
carbonaceous matter in the blood. Sup- 
pression of the perspiration, by preventing 
the escape of waste and excess of water 
from the blood through the pores of the 
skin, stops the most important provision of 
nature for cooling the blood and keeping 
the system at the normal temperature. You 
may not know that the blood in the hepatic 
vein is eight degrees higher than it is in the 
superficial vessels. Some chronic invalids 
are almost constantly feverish, while the 
majority fee] cold or are very sensitive to ex- 
posures because of the low condition of their 
blood. They are anemic, not sufficiently 
nourished, and hence their blood is deficient 
in hemoglobin or the red corpuscles. Un- 
less there is good material in the blood 
for the oxygen to act upon, it will but pro- 
mote the weakness of the body by increas- 
ing the combustion. Most people, how- 
ever, are weak and the organic functions 
depressed or sluggish because they either 
do not breathe good air or they do not 
breathe deeply and fully enough to oxygen- 
ize and stimulate the blood function. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 


experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


A physician, of Joliet, Ill., writes 
under date of Dec. 10: The Journa to 
me is one of the most refreshing things of 
this life. Its pages are carefully gleaned, 
and its arrival each month is eagerly looked 
for. There is a peculiar satisfaction de- 
rived from it that is not experienced in read- 
ing any other publication. ... Iattribute my 
success as a professional man, and my hap- 
piness in the social and domestic way, more 
to Phrenology than to any other thing. In 
my library stands a case of bound volumes 
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of the JovrnaL; near at hand, on the desk, 
sits one of your handsome busts; on the 
wall near by hangs a copy of your beautiful 
chart. Somehow it seems like a little taste 
of Heaven to find that I have an hour or an 
evening to spend in this corner. 

The betterment of man, morally, physi- 
cally, and mentally, should certainly be a 
subject of interest to every right thinking 
man or woman. This seems to be the lead- 
ing object of the Jovrnat and its pub- 
lishers, and I for one wish you success in 
every way, and may the coming 25th of 
December be a Merry, Merry Christmas, 
and may there be many returns of a like oc- 
casion. W. R. M. G. 

A Dream: a Future State.— Wed- 
nesday morning, March 14, 1888, just after 
broad daylight, while lightly dozing in bed, 
came to me a peculiar conviction of another 
state of existence after death, ina dream. 
In the dream, I was thinking—seemingly 
while on the street in the city, with people 
in sight and hearing—about a future state, 
and as to the reality or unreality of sucha 
state, reasoning upon the matter, when there 
came like a flash to my mind, with a thrill 
of gladness, a conviction of its reality and a 
realization of its condition, which was that 
of great happiness and joyfulness in com- 
pany with others, as in a sort of heaven or 
spirit land. Upon the realization of this 
conviction and experience, I shouted: 
“Glory! glory! glory!” accompanying the 
cry with an equally joyful clapping of my 
hands like a ‘‘ new convert,” as if I had just 
‘*got religion.” (My parents were Metho- 
dists. I was reared in the atmosphere of 
‘* protracted meetings.”) Immediately upon 
coming to this conviction, my mind reverted 
to what I had thought and written upon 
this same subject of future existence about 
twenty-five years before; which was that, 
inasmuch as we have a natural desire for a 
future or continued life after death, we will 
have it; and I then put it somewhat in this 
wise: 

‘* All unvitiated natural desires 
Are possible of access 
To which the aspirant aspires ;” 
on the ground that otherwise nature itself, 
as embodied in ourselves, would be a cheat. 
Accompanying this thought was this other 
thought—I mean on the occasion of the 





dream—that considering all the sublime 
wonders and possibilities of nature—as re- 
vealed to us through the telescope, micro- 
scope, solar spectrum, astronomical pho- 
tography, and the study of the still greater 
wonders, if possible, of the psychical world 
—there is nothing impossible for nature to 
accomplish that it is desirable she should 
accomplish ; and that, being, on the whole, 
or in the long run, beneficent, she will and 
does accomplish in some way in some time 
the desirable in this general and large 
sense. 

So much as to the dream. Now, a few 
words as to the possible or probable imme- 
diately exciting causes of it may be interest- 
ing. I had read, the Sunday before, the 
autobiographical sketches of Miss Owen, 
and the address of Rev. Mr. Williams, late- 
ly delivered before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, on Sectarianism. Both interested me 
very considerably ; and especially Miss 
Owen’s experience in her skepticism, Spirit- 
ualism, and what she called her conversion 
to Christianity. I thought, and still think, 
her account of her *‘ conversion” very re- 
markable, considering her, as I am bound 
to do by the way she impresses me, a very 
honest, sincere, as well as intelligent person. 
I was interested particularly in that portion 
of Mr. Williams’s paper representing his 
views on the two forces or influences in re- 
ligion, viz., of individual or isolated experi- 
ence, and association or combination experi- 
ence as in an organized church, or assem- 
blage. Then I had just read, the evening 
before, a portion of an article in the Fort- 
nightly, for February, by Frances Power 
Cobbe, entitled ‘‘ The Education of the Emo- 
tions,” which treats of the contagion of the 
emotions, showing that but a small portion 
of our emotions arise at first hand or from 
independent stimuli, and that the larger 
share come from the contagion of sympathy 
with the emotions of others. And upon the 
theory that our dreams are likely to come 
from what has occupied our thoughts most 
while awake, this dream of mine may have 
been incited in part by the reading of these 
essays. 

As to the argument that the desire for 
a future life is evidence of it, I will add 
that such a desire may be a cause of it, on 
the principle that ‘‘the wish may be father 
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to the thought,” and that the wish and the 
thought together may be the father of the 
deed or fact, that is, may create or bring 
about the reality of the condition or state 
desired. And are we not creators? Do we 
not every day make conditions and circum- 
stances for ourselves and neighbors, or fel- 
lows? We are all indeed no less—except 
in degree—makers of circumstances than 
was Napoleon, or than we are, again—ex- 
cept in degree—creatures of circumstances. 
** We are all creatures of circumstances, 
Yet to them go to school, 
Learning and helping, 
All other things to rule.’ 

Am I convinced of the reality of this 
future existence? No, not altogether. Not 
yet. Have I searched for further evidence ? 
Yes; I have looked 
Hypnotology, and have practised it in its 
various degrees of clairvoyance, etc; also 
into Spiritism, for as many years; and 
have not Rosicrucianism, or 
esoteric Buddhism, or Indian Theosophy. 
What is my belief? I amaScientist. That 
is, I believe there is such a thing as truth ; 
that it is possible for a man to discover it ; 
that it is worthy of, or demands, our high- 
est confidence or faith—concerning the here 
or hereafter, if there be a hereafter, or if 
there will be a hereafter when we shall have 
made one, or helped to do so; and that 
the way to find it, and to demonstrate it, 
and to be sure we have found it, is by the 
use of the scientific method. 

These additional thoughts I am writing 
ten days after I had the dream. On the day 
following the morning of the dream, I un- 
dertook to narrate the dream simply; to 
have and to preserve a record of it, to relate 
it, for I then fel¢ and thought it to be of im- 
portance. It added to my cheerfulness and 
happiness at the time. It does not now 
seem to me of so much importance, but 
still of importance. It is a well attested fact 
in psychology that persons have worked 
out difficult problems in their sleep which 
they had been anxious tosolve, but had 
failed to solve while awake. 

It just occurs to me to add that ‘‘ a future 
state” does not necessarily mean ‘‘ immor- 
tality.” That is, if we grant a commence- 
ment; for 


‘* A line that has one end must have two, 
Is a thing as plain as it is true.” 


’ 


into Mesmerism or 


neglected 
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There must be an end some time or other to 
what began some time or other. The ques- 
tion here is, when this end? Does it come 
at the period of what we call death, or the 
ending of the body, or does there continue, 
till some other period, an individual con- 
sciousness of being? As to the time of the 
final end, may it not be that,, 
‘* When we have lived 
Till all selfishness is dead, 
Then we'll blend in 
With the great fountain-head ?” 

The Buddhists seem to hold to this view in 
their doctrine of Nirvana. The theory of 
evolution would seem to demand this sort 
of return. Evolution implies involution, or 
dissolution. And this alone answers to the 
rythmic law of Spencer. This sort of return 
to whence it came as natural and 
logical a necessity in the case of the ‘‘ men- 
tal” or *‘ spiritual” being or part of being 
as in the cuse of the physical. 

Nor does’ any of this conflict with the 
doctrine of Monism. Body and mind may 
be but different aspects of the same thing, 
the two colors of the two sides of the same 
shield. W. M. BOUCHER. 


seems 


oe 
PERSONAL. 

Cassius M. Cray, nephew of Henry Clay, 
now in his seventy-ninth year, lives a retired 
life on his estate near Richmond, Kentucky. 
The thirty acres of big trees surrounding 
his house were all planted by his own hand. 
Mr. Clay is a fine-looking old gentleman, 
tall, with silver-white hair, and well-cut 
features. He still takes some interest in 
politics, making even an occasional speech. 

Mrs. O. C. Converse, of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, who is seventy-eight years of 
age, in her early prime taught school at 
South Bend, Indiana. She taught Presi- 
dent-elect Harrison his A B C’s, and Presi- 
dent Garfield was at one time one of her 
pupils. The latter, who was then driving a 
mule along the tow-path, found himself 
compelled to stay at South Bend for the 
winter, his boat being frozenin, This gave 


him an opportunity to study, which he did 
under Mrs. Converse’s tuition. 

Lorp Sauissury, the British premier, has 
certainly struck into a new line by his advo- 
cacy of woman’s suffrage, and finds the 
warmest response in the Liberal ranks, as 
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was to be expected. The Conservatives do 
not relish an extension of the suffrage, but 
are being won over by arguments that 
women would have a tendency to vote the 
Tory ticket. 

Pror. J. W. Lowper’s book, “ The Strug- 
gles and Triumphs of the Truth,” has 
brought him the dignity of LL.D., conferred 
by one of our universities. Prof. Lowber 
takes occasion in this book to give con- 
spicuous attention to Phrenology, and to 
accord it a high place among the world’s 
truths. 

ee _—— 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


We are taught, and we teach by some- 
thing about us that never goes into language 
at all. 

Tuere are twothings which grow strong- 
er in the breast of man in proportion as he 
advances in years—the love of country and 
religion. 

Tueory and practice often differ widely : 
so what is beautiful and apparently perfect 
on paper, may prove in practice to be ut- 
terly worthless. 

BUILDERS. 
WE are all builders in this earthly sphere; 

And from our labors heavenly mansions rise, 
As every noble deed adds shining stone 

To future home, eternal in the skies. 


Lay corner stone of purity and truth; 
On this foundation sure uplift the home; 
Yet bear in mind the structure will not stand, 
If love build not from base to rounded 
dome. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





Lemon juice is cordially recommended for 
one kind of felon; the penitentiary for the 
other. 


‘*T say, my man, are those grapes fresh ?” 
**Oh, yah; schust picked.” ‘‘ Well, now, 
how about the chickens?” ‘‘ Dem is schust 
picked, too.”"—Harper’s Bazar. 

‘** Say, Mister,” said a tramp to an artist, 
‘*gimme a dollar and I'll let ye paint me 


{Jan, 


picture. Yecan put a dandy frame on it 
and call it ‘A Summer Idle.’” 

An Irishman on being admonished by his 
physician, who had just looked at his tongue 
and felt his pulse, that he should bathe reg- 
ularly, replied, “I do, doctor. I go in 
swimming every Fourth of July.” 

GeorGig comes down to breakfast with a 
swollen visage, whereupon mamma says to 
the four-year-old: ‘* Georgie, don’t you feel 
well? Tell mamma what the matter is.” 
Georgie, full of influenza, replies: ‘* No, I 
don't feel well. Bofe my eyes is leakin’, 
and one of my noses don’t go.” 

















In this de partment we give short reviews of such 
New Books us publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publishe r sutis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to fori 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vo . 
It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 


invite publishers to favor the Editor 


ume for pe rsonal use. 


with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 


supply any of those noticed. 





Mess1an’s Mission. A poem in nine books. 
By John Waugh. 16mo, pp. 164. Roches- 
ter, N. Y. E. R. Andrews. 

It is a large undertaking for a writer to 
attempt to-day an elaborate poem of the 
epic class. But in this volume we have 
such an attempt, and candid, appreciative 
criticism, we are sure, must pronounce it 
creditable. The poem is no sudden, tran- 
sient caprice, but the work of years. Mr. 
Waugh has slowly evolved it in the retire- 
ment of his pastorship among the hills of 
Steuben County, N. Y., and he who reads 
the well devised lines can not but be struck 
with the vigor of the thought, and the 
maturity of observation and culture they 
involve. In Book IL, entitled ‘Prison 
Wards,” we have reflections on the elements 
of mental action as they are illustrated in 
human life. The poet delineates graphical- 
ly the ‘‘ Ward of Causality,” the ‘“‘ Ward of 
the Intellectual,” the ‘ Ward of the 
Moral,” and the ‘‘ Ward of the Spiritual. ” 
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A few lines from this book : 

‘* Here is the picture gallery of survey, 

Imagination’s home, where stands the shrine 

Of the magician of the mental throne, 

Waving his wand, transmuting Nature’s 
forms 

To all varieties of good or ill; 

Putting a living soul in moveless clay, 

And by his spell upon the poet’s eye, 

Peopling the desert with seraphic shapes, 

Which in their best ideals can not pass 

Beyond the real hidden from the soul 

Behind the palpable material shell. 

What meet we here? What forms come 
trooping in? 

What outcomes of the habitable space 

We call our own? The wizard spell is 
changed ; 

Our pictured paradise is blotted out, 

While all the phantoms of the false and vile 

Skulk in the corners or depict themselves, 

To foul the run of Nature at its source.” 


The poem isa fine picture of human na- 
ture in its various phases, good and bad, low 
and high, while it celebrates in terms of en- 
thusiasm and lofty devotion the mission of 
Christ to elevate, purify, and redeem man. 


Atcouot tn Society. An Arraignment of 
the Drink System, as an Enemy of the 
Public Good. By Richard Eddy, D.D., 
author of ‘* Aleohol in History.” 12 mo, 
pp. 398. Price, $1.50. New York. 
National Temperance Society. 

the third and last of a 

series of Prize Essays projected by Mr. J. 

H. Jackson to cover the field of the liquor 

question. Its companion books are Har- 

greaves’ ‘‘Alcohol and Science,” and ‘‘Alco- 
hol in History.” In the book before us the 
subject of its title is considered in the fol- 
lowing order: The Evil in its Social and 

National Phases ; inits Relations to Religion; 

its Influence on Education; the facts in re- 

gard to the Two-Wine Theory; a considera- 
tion of the Old and New Objections to Total 

Abstinence and Prohibition. It aims to be 

an exhaustive treatment of the various 

phases involved in these general headings, 
and to bring to the illustration and defense 
of the positions taken by the essayist, facts 
which have long been undisputed, as also 
those of the most recent date. The chapter 
on Education is unique, exposing as it does 
the fallacy of relying on general education 
to prevent or overcome intemperance, by 
showing how the vice prevails in colleges 
and schools, among men in all the learned 
professions, in the most enlightened and 


This volume is 





best educated countries, drink facilities 
counteracting superior general education. 
The character of the education that will be 
helpful is sketched in full detail, and the ex- 
tent to which it is being adopted in various 
parts of the world is made known. 


Carmina Octo. Q. Horatii Flacci. Edidit 
Georgius Vincent. Novi Eboraci, Apud 
F. A. Stokes et Fratrem, A. V. C. 
MMDCXLI. 

In ancient roll style, on parchment paper, 
F. A. Stokes & Brother have brought out 
eight the Roman poet 
Horace. First we are given the verses in 
the old letter of the Latin manuscripts, 
on which college graduates may try to 
refresh their disused Latin brain 
cells. The long roll, as it is unfolded, 
brings into view finally very fair translations 
of these eight songs, which are of course 
those from whom our classical friends are 
wont to quote oftenest. The style of the 
roll is unique and taking, even to the leather 
string that ties it, while Mr. Vincent is to be 
complimented for his skill as editor. 
Grover CLEVELAND. By William O. Stod- 

dard, author of *‘George Washington,” 

‘* John Adams,” etc., ete. 12mo, pp. 263. 


songs of sweet 


long 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND ANDREW JOHNSON. 
By William O. Stoddard. 12mo, pp. 284 
and 73. 

ZacHaryTaYtor, MILLARD FILtMorE, FRANK- 
LIN Pierce, aND JAMES BucHaNnan. By 
William ©. Stoddard. 12mo, pp. 94, 66, 
58, 104. 

These three neat volumes are the latest 
additions to the series entitled ‘‘ The Lives 
of the Presidents,” published by Messrs. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Bro., of New York 
City. The author, Mr. Stoddard, being a 
practiced workman with the pen, in the line 
of biography, and always employing a style 
which is eminently adapted to popular read- 
ing, has made these lives brief but compre- 
hensive. The leading historical features in 
the political career of each distinguished 
man are treated with clearness, and we have 
enough of the private character and life in 
each case. When it is understood—and no 
attempt at explanation is necessary to make 
it understood—that intelligent people to- 
day as arule have little time to devote to 
the reading of voluminous books—the author 





who is terse and skillful in reducing his 
material to a comprehensive form, is the ac- 
ceptable writer. 

Mr. Stoddard devotes an entire volume to 
Mr. Cleveland. Brought out as the book was, 
during the recent very active presidential 
canvass, it being probable that both the pub- 
lishers and the author expected Mr. Cleve- 
land to be re-elected, it has the character of 
a campaign book. Whether or the 
failure of Mr. Cleveland will affect its sale, 
it must be admitted that the past four years 
of official authority have been distinguished 


not 


by many interesting events. 

Of Abraham Lincoln we do not easily 
His life and the period during which 
he administered the National Government 
are extremely interesting. Mr. Stoddard is 
not the man to neglect his opportunities. 
Abraham Lincoln, it must be remembered, 
is a familiar subject to Mr. Stoddard, as a 
few years ago he published a large work, 
covering the life of the frontiersman and 
Of Andrew Johnson the account 


tire. 


president. 

is brief, yet comprehensive. 

The volume in which we have four presi- 
dents relates to those whose careers were 
not distinguished for any very remarkable 
events. To be sure, in the case of Mr. 
Buchanan, the crisis had culminated in the 
wer of secession, and occupied the attention 
of the people, but Mr. Buchanan was a very 
passive character, retiring from the re- 
sponsibility of meeting the exigencies which 
had been forced upon the government, with 
apparent satisfaction. 

HyGieNeE oF THE Nursery. By Louis Starr, 
M. D., Clinical Professor of Diseases of 
Children in the Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania, etc. 8 vo, pp. 208. 
Cloth, $1.50. Philadelphia. P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. 

This is a practical work of value, adapted 
to the use of the laity, as well as instructive 
to the physician. The author says in his 
preface that he feels that intelligent parents 
are ever ready to be instructed, and willing 
to co-operate in the great work of preventing 
disease, the highest aim of scientific medi- 
cine. We think intelligent parents are 
becoming alive to the necessity of knowing 
the phases of common cases of illness in 
children, and the more available means of 
prevention and cure; but the amount of 
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ignorance yet prevailing is the subject of 
almost contemptuous consideration among 
educated physicians. People can not excuse 
themselves by saying that doctors do not 
give advice or instruct, for liberal and true 
physicians generally are ready, on occasion, 
to give practical advice, and popular books 
and magazines devoted to, or containing 
counsel for use in the home and nursery, 
have multiplied greatly in a few 
Little or no reference has been made by Dr. 


years. 


Starr to drug treatment. 
proper, as it is not the place of the unin- 
structed in poisonous things to prescribe 
them. The great value of the book consists 
in its hygienic 


This is entirely 


features, the relations of 
clothing, exercise, amusement, sleep, food; 
and things that can be best done by the 
mother or nurse in an emergency, are 
properly considered. 
Food and Diet, in 
Health and Work, to- 
gether with several hundred recipes for 

wholesome food and drinks. By M. L. 

Holbrook, M. D., author of ‘‘ Hygiene of 

the Brain,” etc. Published by M. L. 

Holbrook & Co., New York. 

A new edition of a book which has been 
successful in its introduction to the public, 
and deservedly so. Dr. Holbrook’s pur- 
pose, both in the old and the new edition, is 
to present the most recent facts of science 
with regard to diet. Believing in the rela- 
tion of food to physical vigor, he has sought 
to describe those articles that meet the want 
of body and mind. With a bias toward 
vegetarianism, he has been very careful to 
show the importance of those articles that 
have their basis in the farinacea. One inter- 
esting feature of the book relates to the cost 
of the different articles in common use, and 
he makes comparisons between the flesh 
sorts and the vegetable. The subject of 
drinks is treated to some length, and this 
subject, if fairly appreciated and put into 
practice by the reader, can not fail to prove 
helpful. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Twenty-Tuirp ANNUAL Catalogue of the 
officers and students of Vassar College, 

1887-88. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

We note that the cost of instruction and 
board in this well-known school for young 
women, is $400 the academic year. 


EATING FOR STRENGTH. 


their relation to 





